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THE TRUTH ABOUT THE CHURCH IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 


BY BRYAN J. CLINCH. 


an ™ HAT there are Catholic churches and priests, and 
even bishops, in the Philippines is known, but the 
popular impression is that those priests are some- 
thing quite different from Catholic priests in the 
rest of the world. Special correspondents have de- 
y scribed the islands as overrun and plundered by a 
( crowd of lazy and dissolute monks, who own most 
2 of the land and live in luxury on the tributes of 
their native tenants. Even some Catholics share, to 
a degree, these ideas. A friend of ours now serving in Manila 
expressed surprise at the great number of priests there, not 
adverting to the fact that the great majority were fugitives, 
driven there by the events of the Jast few months in other parts 
of the country. We have heard others conclude, from the 
butcheries committed by savage mobs on priests and monks, 
that Catholic priests must be odious tyrants and hated by the 
population. They wholly forgot that similar massacres have 
been committed in the most civilized countries within the pre- 
sent age. The murder of Monseigneur Darboy and his priests 
by the Paris Commune was no evidence either of offence given 
by the victims or hatred of Catholicity by the French people 
it large. We believe the same is the case in the Philippines 
to-day. 





THE COUNTRY IS NOT AN UNKNOWN LAND. 
It has been subject to civilized laws and visited by Euro- 
pean traders, travellers, and scientists during a longer period 
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than the existence of any European settlement in this land 
of ours. Its actual condition can be ascertained as easily as 
that of India or Chili or Poland, if one only takes the pains 
to seek the same sources of information in the proper places. 
The impressions given by a flying visit to Manila by either 
soldiers or correspondents, ignorant for the most part of either 
Spanish or the native languages, are not such sources. The 
writer resided for some years in the house of a gentleman 
born and educated in Manila at the beginning of the century. 
He is acquainted with at least one scientific explorer of the 
group who visited it forty years ago, and he has met and con- 
versed freely with Spanish missionaries who had spent years 
there in different parts of the islands. From the knowledge 
thus gleaned, and from a study of the historical works pub- 
lished within the last ten years in Manila itself, and the offi- 
cial returns published before the insurrection of Aguinaldo, as 
well as from the records of the various Catholic religious orders 
available to any student, he has drawn the facts concerning the 
Church in the Philippines which he now offers to the reader. 
In this he has been materially aided by the Rev. Father 
Doherty, C.S.P., who accompanied General Merritt to Manila 
last year as a Catholic chaplain. 


ANTI-SPANISH PREJUDICES, 


The character of the Spanish friars is a favorite theme for 
charges such as defamers are accustomed to make against the 
Catholic clergy of our own country, and equally devoid of 
truth. The worst of it is, that between the hostile feeling to 
everything Spanish which prevailed so widely during the past 
year, and the want of knowledge of the islands among our- 
selves, many Catholics have been disposed to give some cre- 
dence to the wildest calumnies, unsupported by a shred of evi- 
dence and set afloat by men directly interested in the plunder 
of the church in the Philippines. 

The New York Herald purported to give the authority of 
an unnamed Catholic priest for the following extraordinary 
statement : 

“The peace treaty provides free exercise of religion in the 
islands and a guarantee that the property which belongs to 
the church shall not be taken from it. There is, however, a 
vast quantity of property, especially in the Philippines, which 
nominally belongs to the church, but to which there are many 
claimants. 
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“If the islands are to be held by the United States, as is 
now almost certain, it is to be expected they will be placed 
under the hierarchy of the United States. 

“The government will not look with favor on the proposi- 
tion to allow the Spanish priests to remain in power and office 
in these islands. While they are cordially disliked by a large 
body of the natives, they are still very influential, and their 
presence there (though guaranteed by treaty) would be a con- 
stant menace to the interests of this country, and a hindrance 
to the work of Americanizing the islands. 

‘““Two priests accompanied General Merritt when he sailed 
for the Philippines. One of them expressed himself in vigorous 
terms as to the character and habits of the Philippine priest- 
hood. They are totally different from the priests of this coun- 
try! The priests are almost all friars, being members of 
powerful religious organizations. As the organization never dies, 
they (stc) accumulate wealth very rapidly. In this case they have 
been assisted by the government, which gave the church vast 
wealth which had been left behind by the original owners, who 
fled to escape punishment by the rebels. These lands the church 
holds on a tentative title, and it is expected [by whom ?] it will 


be compelled to surrender a large quantity of it either to the 
government of the United States or to the original owners.” 


NEW YORK HERALD’S MISTAKES. 


If this statement came from any of the common run of “ no- 
popery’”’ lecturers it would only excite a smile of contempt. 
Though one of the two priests may have expressed himself in 
vigorous terms as to the methods of the Spanish in the Philip- 
pines, neither of them made the remarkable assertions credited 
to them in the context.* The vast property nominally be. 
longing to the church needs some further definition before its 
non-existence can be affirmed, but the expectation that the 
islands will be placed under the hierarchy of the United States 
is grotesque in its ignorance of Catholic Church law and prac- 
tice. The hierdrchy of the Philippines has been organized on 
the common law of the Catholic Church for over three cen- 
turies, and will remain the same whatever the changes in gov- 
ernment of the islands. The church does not submit its laws 
to the whims of politicians, be they Russian, German, or Anglo- 
Saxon. The hierarchy of Canada, of Malta, and of Ireland is 
not wader the hierarchy of England, nor will the hierarchy of 


* This is on the authority of one of them personally, the Rev. Father Doherty. 
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the Philippines be under the hierarchy of the United States, 
whether the two countries be joined politically or not. 

As to the government of this country having anything to 
say as to who shall exercise the pastoral office among Catho- 
lics, the writer wholly forgets both the constitutional prohibi- 
tion against establishing a State Religion, and the treaty obli- 
gation guaranteeing natives of Spain expressly their full per- 
sonal rights in the islands. If a parish priest of Spanish birth, 
who has been regularly appointed by his bishop, has not the 
full right to retain his post, regardless of the favor or dislike 
of the administration at Washington, then indeed liberty of 
conscience must be a dead letter in this land of ours. As to 
their remaining in “ power and office,” an elementary acquaint- 
ance with the country would have taught that the priests of 
the Philippines for the last four years have absolutely no off- 
cial power beyond that of consulting membership in the paro- 
chial councils or juntas. The hatred to them supposed to be 
entertained by a large body of the natives may be true, but 
we would like some better authority for it when coupled with 
a groan over the influence they enjoy notwithstanding. That 
it is a menace to the interests of this country is hardly to be 
believed by any intelligent Catholic in America. That the 
majority of the Spanish missionary priests are friars is true, 
and also that religious organizations do not die; but neither 
warrants the conclusion that they are totally different from the 
priests in this country, or that orders invariably accumulate 
wealth very rapidly. There are Franciscans and Dominicans 
and Augustinians and Jesuits here as well as in the Philippines, 
and if they are accumulating wealth very rapidly in conse- 
quence, their neighbors are not aware of the fact. The final 
statement of the remarkable means by which the religious or- 
ganizations have been assisted by the government in the accu- 
mulation of wealth is very wide of the mark. If it means 
anything, it must imply that the Spanish authorities, when 
blockaded in Manila, confiscated the property of its own sub- 
jects opposed to the rebels and handed their lands over to the 
church at the moment when its priests were being massacred 
through the island. The hint that the United States govern- 
ment would grab this supposed property for itself, in defiance 
of treaty obligations, supposes that the administration has the 
morality of a buccaneer. We have dealt with this utterance 
at more length than it deserves in itself, because it shows an 
ignorance of the condition of the Philippines which may exist 
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even in the minds of some American Catholics. We shall try 
to give a more accurate sketch. 


THE CHURCH ORGANIZATION THERE. 


The organization of the church in the Philippines is in essen- 
tials the same as in every other Catholic country. The Arch- 
bishop of Manila and four suffragan bishops have the same 
spiritual authority over the priests and people of their respec- 
tive dioceses as the Archbishop of New York has over the 
priests and people of New York, or the Archbishop of Dublin 
over those of Dublin. The relations between the Philippine 
bishops and their clergy are, indeed, more strictly defined, but 
it is only because the general canon laws of the church are 
established there, which make parish priests irremovable unless 
for cause given and proved. The peculiarity in the Philippines 
is that the larger part, about three-fourths, of the regular par- 
ishes are entrusted by long established law to various religious 
orders, Augustinians, Franciscans, Recollets, Dominicans, Bene- 
dictines, and Jesuits. Each order, as a corporation, has the 
rizht of presentation to certain parishes. On the death or re- 
moval of a priest in those parishes, the head of the order sub- 
mits three names to the bishop or archbishop, who chooses one, 
and gives him canonical appointment if himself satisfied of 
his fitness. If not satisfied he may require other names to be 
submitted, but in practice little difficulty is found in the selec- 
tion. The Augustinian or Dominican priest in charge of a 
parish is subject to the bishop in everything relating to its 
administration and to his own conduct as a priest. He is not 
released from his vows as a religious, however, and may be re- 
moved at any time by the superiors of his order, besides being 
bound to the observance personally of its special rules. Such 
an administration of parishes is not peculiar to the Philippines. 
It is known in the United States, in England, the West Indies, 
and in other missionary countries. It is only that it is more ex- 
tensive in the Philippines than elsewhere that gives a peculiar 
character to the church there. 


WHY THE FRIARS ARE SO NUMEROUS. 


To account for this predominance of religious, or friars, as 
the Spaniards term them, in the Philippines we must go back 
over three centuries. The Spanish kings of that day regarded 
as a duty the conversion of the savage races within their do- 
minions, The Philippines, when Legaspi established the first 
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European settlement in Zebu in 1564, were peopled by Malay 
races in about the same condition as the Hawaiians were when 
first visited by Cook. They had no central government nor 
towns, and they were engaged a good deal in piracy. Legaspi 
settled his first post and afterwards Manila without bloodshed, 
and in fact there has been little fighting in the whole history 
of the Philippines except with the Sulu and Bornean pirates on 
the south, or the English and Dutch rivals of Spain. Philip II. 
applied to the Augustinians for some of their priests to in- 
struct the natives in the Christian religion and the ways of 
settled life. Eighty years of experience in the American 
colonies recommended the choice of friars rather than secular 
priests for such a task, and the result has justified the selection. 
The Augustinians were followed by other orders, anxious to 
share in the work of conversion. When Manila had become a 
place of some importance it was made a diocese like any other 
part of Catholic Spain, but the friars continued to attend to 
the instruction of the wild natives. By orders from Rome, the 
districts converted were left under jurisdiction of the mission 
orders even when a hierarchy was established of four, now five, 
bishops. The last vestiges of heathenism have long disappeared 
from most of the islands. A few Negritos and Igorotes in a 
condition like that of the Sioux of the Western prairies a gen- 
eration ago are still found in Luzon. In Mindanao there is a 
large Mohammedan population, perhaps half a million. Through 
the rest of the group the whole population is Catholic, but the 
friars up to the present continue to furnish pastors to the de- 
scendants of their original converts. 

Where sanctioned by the Holy See, as in the Philippines, there 
is nothing abnormal in such a condition of affairs. The major- 
ity of missionary countries in Africa, Polynesia, and the West 
Indies are to-day administered by religious orders or congrega- 
tions, from which bodies both priests and bishops are drawn. 
A similar course was followed by the church in the conversion 
of Europe. Anglo-Saxon England is a well-known historical 
instance. The heathen Anglo-Saxons were converted to Chris- 
tianity by the Benedictines and the Irish monks of Columbkill’s 
order, and down to the revolt of Henry VIII. the monastic 
orders retained the right of providing pastors for a very large 
part of the parishes of England, and even bishops for several 
dioceses. It is worth remembering that in the whole Asiatic 
continent and its dependencies, at the present day, the Philip- 
pines are the only country which can be called Christian, though 
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Christian influence has been supreme in a large part of it for 
nearly four centuries. There are three times as many Chris- 
tians in the Philippines as in the whole of British India. 

It does not detract in the least from the credit of the men 
who have built up this Christian population that the Catholic 
Filipinos are different in political institutions and material 
civilization from European or American Catholic nations. Chris- 
tianity is a spiritual not a material force. It teaches men of 
every race their common destiny, and the laws of conduct 
towards God and man which will enable them to attain that 
destiny; but it does not attempt to mould them on any par- 
ticular political or social lines. In earlier days a common faith 
did not make Catholic Frenchmen the same as Catholic Ger- 
mans nor Italians, in social life or national character. It does 
not make the Malays of the Philippines Europeans to-day. 
They have much in common with their fellow-Christians of 
other lands, but they are still Asiatic in temperament and in- 
telligence. Christianity united Jew and Greek and Roman in 
a common faith and common Christian morality, but it did not 
give the Jewish convert the artistic temperament of the Greek 
nor the political genius of the Roman; neither has it given the 
Filipinos the energy nor the political instincts of the Indo- 
European races. The latter may or may not come in the course 
of time, but their development is not the task set to preachers 
of the Gospel by the Church and its Divine Head. 


ARE THE CHRISTIAN NATIVES, THEN, A CIVILIZED PEOPLE ? 


The question was put to a priest who had spent many years 
among them in active work, and who had been born and educated 
in the north of Spain. “ Civilization is a very elastic word,” was 
his first answer; but after a moment he added unhesitatingly, 
“Yes, I can say they are.” He then described briefly the 
points on which he founded that opinion, which we shall give 
as he gave them, letting our readers draw their own conclusions: 

The bulk of the population, about six millions roughly es- 
timated, is of the Malay race, divided into three nations. The 
largest is the Tagal, which occupies the greater part of Luzon, 
and numbers about three millions. The Visayas, who occupy 
the islands to the south, of which Panay, Zebu, Samar, Leyte, 
and Mindoro are the chief, are about two and a half millions, 
and the Pampangos between six and seven hundred thousands. 
Each division has a distinct language, but none ever had a 
common national government. Their social organization when 
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the Spaniards first came to the Philippines was a number of 
small tribes under the rule of chiefs, mostly hereditary, but 
none of any extensive dominions. In becoming Christians their 
mode of government was little changed. The friars endeavored 
to group them into villages to a greater extent than they had 
been in their savage days, but the chiefs, under Spanish names 
of capitan or gobernadorcillo—iittle governor—continued to 
direct the common affairs of each pueblo. A Spanish governor 
in each island or province controlled the general administration, 
and the governor-general at Manila was practically the absolute 
ruler of the whole group, subject, of course, to the laws of 
Spain and the will of its home government. The natives are 
nearly all farmers or fishermen, the first class owning their own 
lands subject only to the taxes imposed by the general govern- 
ment. Having no political traditions and little intercourse with 
the outside world, they have for generations found sufficient 
occupation for their energies and thoughts in the quiet routine 
of daily life in a fertile country and under a tropical sun. 
The parish church has been the chief centre of their social life. 
They have gathered around for worship on Sundays and holy- 
days, they have come to it for baptism, for marriage, for buri- 
als and ever-recurring periods, and they neither know nor Gesire 
political assemblies, nor the contest of parties. The schooling 
of the children is provided for by at least one school for boys 
and one for girls in each pueblo, and if any of the pupils de- 
sire to follow higher studies there are colleges in the towns, 
and a university at Manila which receives whites and natives 
alike to its courses. Some time ago the university was credited 
with two thousand students preparing for the different profes- 
sions, law, medicine, and the church. Lawyers and judges and 
doctors of pure Tagal or Visaya blood are found, though not 
numerous in proportion to the native population. There are 
also rich planters cultivating large estates by hired labor, but 
the great majority of Tagals, Visayas, and Pampangos are 
small farmers. The Spanish friar stated that the proportion of 
the natives that can read and write is larger than in many 
European countries, and includes the majority of both men and 
women, It may be added that slavery is wholly unknown and 
has never existed in the Philippines under Spanish rule. 


THE MESTIZOS ARE THE NATIVE POLITICIANS. 


The white population is very small, not exceeding fifty thou- 
sand, or one per cent. of the whole, excluding the army. The 
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half-breeds, or Mestizos, are several hundred thousand, but the 
majority among them are not of Spanish but Chinese origin. 
From the first settlement the Chinese element was conspicuous 
in the population of Manila, and to-day the Chinese half-breeds 
form the bulk of the population there and in the other trading 
towns. The character of the Mestizos is different from that of 
the Malay country population. In business intelligence the 
Chinese can hold their own with the. shrewdest traders of the 
white race, and they have transmitted their character to their 
Christian descendants in the Philippines. The Mestizos have, 
besides, the advantage of acquaintance with a European lan- 
guage and schooling. The Chinese are also as a people fond 
of forming secret societies among themselves. This trait has 
been inherited by many of the Mestizos. As a body they are 
more intelligent and less moral than the Tagals or Visayas ; 
much as town and country populations even of the same race 
differ the world over. They furnish the largest part of the 
native professional men and clergy, and nearly the whole of 
the politicians. It is with this class almost exclusively that 
Americans or Europeans who visit Manila or other towns come 
in contact and form their ideas of the Philippine natives. 


THE SURPLUSAGE OF BIRTHS OVER DEATHS. 


What has been said will give a clearer idea of the natives 
as they are than general reflections about their advancement or 
backwardness in civilization. They are Asiatics, and have the 
general Asiatic characteristics of calmness of disposition, resigna- 
tion and obedience to established authority, without any thought 
of changing the legislation under which they have been brought 
up. If leading orderly lives of regular labor, respecting the 
lives and property of those around them, and practising the 
observances of the church of the largest part of the civilized 
world, entitles them to be called civilized, they are so. If 
lack of modern machinery or ways of government debars 
them from that name, they are not civilized; but then the same 
might be said of the French habitans of Canada or the early 
settlers of most of the United States. It is needless to discuss 
the point further. One thing certain is, the Catholic Filipinos, 
Tagals, Visayas, and others, are a rapidly growing population 
under the Spanish régime. The returns of 1896 gave an annual 
increase, by the surplusage of births over deaths, of about a 
hundred and sixty-five thousand in seven millions of population, 
or twenty-five per cent. increase in ten years. In British India 
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the increase by the last census was about ten per cent., in 
England and Canada about twelve, and in most countries of 
Europe lower. In our own country the increase is almost the 
same as in the Philippines, though at least a third of it is due 


to immigration. 
CONTRAST HAWAII WITH THE PHILIPPINES, 


In order to understand the significance of these figures, it 
should be noted that nearly all the islands of the Pacific, inhab- 
ited a hundred years ago by races allied to the natives of the 
Philippines, have been almost depopulated since the appearance 
of European civilization. Hawaii, which received its introduc- 
tion to civilization under the guidance of American ministers, 
as the Philippines received it from the much-maligned friars, is 
a striking example. When Messrs. Bingham and Thurston were 
entrusted with the destiny of the Hawaiian natives by the 
widow of Kamehameha I., their first care was to take a census 
of the people. It gave over a hundred and forty thousand. 
Sixty years of Protestant civilization and teaching had reduced 
the number to thirty-eight thousand, with only a couple of 
thousand American civilizers to take their place. In 1750 the 
population of the Philippines was given at nine hundred and 
four thousand, exclusive of infants under seven. In 1896 a 
detailed census gave the number at nearly seven millions, who 
had grown up under the instruction of the Spanish friars, and 
in the Catholic morality taught by them. The Protestant mis- 
sionary colony in sixty years had, by its own statement, pos- 
sessed itself of nearly all the land and wealth of Hawaii, and 
it ended its mission by rising in arms and seizing the govern- 
ment on that very plea. At the present moment over four 
hundred friars in the Philippines are lying in prison in tropical 
jails, liable at any moment to the death which has already 
come to more than fifty at the hands of fierce mobs, for the 
sole reason that these friars are natives of Spain. Yet writers 
in the American press do not blush to talk of the greed and 
laziness and immorality of the Spanish friars, even as a 
Hawaiian missionary in Honolulu reviled the memory of the 
heroic Father Damien, and hinted at personal immorality as 
the reason of his death in the Molokai leper settlement. 


FRIARS SECURED RESULTS, 


To gather together a people of seven millions out of a few 
tribes of pirates and uncivilized barbarians, to instruct them in 
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the doctrines of Christianity in their own tongues, and to fur- 
nish them regularly with all the sacraments and _ rites which 
form an essential part of the life of every Catholic, is not the 
work of laziness, and that work has been done by the friars of 
the Philippines without peradventure. To pass life in almost 
solitary work in a tropical climate among men of a foreign 
race, without family, without personal property, and without 
the choice of even his own field of work, is not a prospect to 
attract idle or dissolute or greedy men. Yet such is the pros- 
pect for every member of a religious order who devotes him- 
self to work in the Philippines. Nothing is easier for unscrupu- 
lous men than to throw out reckless charges of immorality, 
and few things are harder to refute when neither names nor 
dates are given. But why, it may be asked, should Catholic 
men, believing the doctrines of the church, deliberately bind 
themselves by solemn vow to life-long chastity, simply to gratify 
immoral tendencies. The records of the Philippines do not 
warrant the charge. 


MARRIAGE STATISTICS. 


In every country the number of Christian marriages annu- 
ally solemnized is regarded as a fair, if not absolutely sure, 
test of the general morality. It is a stronger test in Catho- 
lic countries, where divorce is unknown. General poverty and 
general immorality are accepted as the natural causes of a 
small proportion of marriages among any population. Apply- 
ing this test to the Philippines, it would appear that the 
morality of its people bears comparison with any other land. 
In 1896 the official statements of the various countries showed 
that in the English colonies of New Zealand there was one 
marriage to every hundred and forty-two individuals, in New 
South Wales one to every hundred and forty, in Scotland one 
to every hundred and thirty-five, in France one to every hun- 
dred and thirty-three, in Prussia and England one to each 
hundred and twenty-five, and in the Philippines, in the districts 
served by the friars, one to every hundred and twenty per- 
sons. Incidentally, this statement, taken directly from the 
parish church registries, which are scrupulously kept in every 
parish under charge of the friars, disposes effectually of the 
common accusation that the natives are kept from marrying by 
the exorbitant fees required by the Spanish priests. By the 
ordinary church law of the Philippines, as of other Catholic 
countries, the priests are bound to bless all lawful marriages 
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without fee, if the applicants are too poor to pay one. In 
other cases, a very moderate “right of the stole”’ is prescribed 
by the common law of each diocese. 

COMPARATIVE NUMBER OF PRIESTS AND PEOPLE. 

The “swarms of lazy friars” that form a picturesque if 
rather unkindly feature of so many pen pictures of the Philip. 
pines are even more mythical than the exorbitant fees col- 
lected by them. We have already mentioned the reason why 
so many are found at the present moment in Manila, but the 
official records of both the religious orders and the govern- 
ment, published long before Dewey entered Manila Bay, show 
that in no Catholic country is the number of priests so small, 
compared with the population, as in the Philippines. The 
priests are fewer than in almost any diocese in the United 
States compared with its Catholic population. In 1896 the 
whole clergy of the islands only numbered nineteen hundred 
and eighty-eight priests between all the orders and the seculars 
combined. The secular clergy amounted to seven hundred and 
seventy-three, of whom about one-half were of the native. races. 
These had charge of a population of over eleven hundred thou- 
sand. The archdiocese of New York last year had five hundred 
and ninety-seven priests for less than a million of Catholics, 
St. Louis three hundred and eighty-eight for two hundred and 
twelve thousand, and Chicago four hundred and fifty-nine for 
over half a million. The secular priests of the Philippines are 
almost exactly in the same proportion to the population as are 
the priests in Chicago, which certainly is not the happy hunt- 
ing ground of swarms of idle clergymen. 

THE CASE OF THE FRIARS. 

The argument is far stronger in the case of the “ friars.” The 
whole number in the Philippines, Carolines, and Ladrones was 
only twelve hundred and fifteen, including Jesuit and Domini- 
can professors in the colleges, those in charge of the Manila 
observatory, and the missionaries. among the Mohammedans of 
Mindanao and the heathens of the Carolines. The latter occu- 
pied a hundred and five of the hundred and sixty-seven Jesuits, 
the other sixty-two being in Manila in the usual scholastic 
work of their order. Two hundred and thirty-three Dominicans 
supplied the religious needs of three-quarters of a million of 
Catholics. That the task was not a nominal one is shown by 
the registration during the year of forty-one thousand baptisms, 
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eight thousand marriages, and twenty-nine thousand interments 
with the funeral rites of the church. The Jesuits and Benedic- 
tines, besides their literary work, attended to the parish needs of 
nearly two hundred thousand Christians. 

The Franciscans, properly so-called, had two hundred and 
forty priests in the Philippines, and this two hundred and forty 
attended to a population of over eleven hundred thousand. 
The Recollets had three hundred and twenty-one priests for a 
million and a quarter of Catholics. The task of the Augus- 
tinians was the greatest of all. Three hundred and twenty- 
seven priests, including the superiors and the general adminis- 
trative force in Manila, attended to the religious wants of two 
million three hundred and forty-five thousand Catholics. In 
the year they baptized a hundred and fifteen thousand children, 
buried with due rites fifty-one thousand Catholics, and blessed 
sixteen thousand seven hundred marriages. Add to this the 
celebration of Mass and other public church offices for over 
two million Catholics, the preaching, teaching, hearing of con- 
fessions required by them, and all the other details of the life of 
a Catholic parish priest, and let any discerning man say whether 
it was a work that left any chance for lazy self-indulgence. 

THE FRIARS ARE NOT WEALTHY. 

The wealth of the friars is another favorite theme for our 
press-men. It is commonly asserted that the orders own as 
much of the land of the Philippines as the New England ex. 
missionaries have acquired in Hawaii. The actual facts are, 
that the only property owned by the orders are a few estates 
devoted to the support of hospitals and colleges. In the mis- 
sions the buildings of the church and presbytery, with a garden 
attached, are the sole landed property held by the clergy. 
Their support is provided for by a salary paid by govern- 
ment in the same way asin most European Catholic countries. 
The usual amount is five hundred dollars a year in silver, though 
in some large parishes eight hundred dollars are allowed. Un- 
less a pueblo or parish has more that ten thousand people, the 
salary for only one priest is allowed it by the treasury. The 
friars in many cases employed assistant priests, generally natives, 
to help in the administration of large parishes; but the support 
and salary of these assistants had to come from the one salary, 
or private charity. As the friars are bound by their vows to 
accumulate no private property, any annual savings they might 
make were handed over to the superiors for the common needs. 
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The revenue would not permit the accumulation of the fortune 
of a Vanderbilt or an Astor, even if an order never enforced 
the vow of poverty. Allowing the highest rate of salaries to each 
Augustinian employed on the missions, he would receive an an- 
nual revenue of ten cents a head from the people entrusted to 
his charge. The taxes, it must be remembered, are not collected 
by the friars. They are raised by the native “capitan,” who 
transmits them to the Spanish provincial governor, who in turn 
forwards (or rather used to forward) them to Manila. The 
total amount paid to all the missionaries for the religious ser- 
vice of nearly six millions of Catholics was much under a 
million dollars in silver annually. We think the Episcopal 
Trinity Church of New York could nearly equal that figure, 
and Trinity certainly has not the spiritual care of one per cent. 
the number ministered to by the Spanish religious in the 
Philippines. 
NATIVES ARE SINCERELY ATTACHED TO THEIR PRIESTS. 

As to the disposition of the natives of the country towards 
their pastors, we were assured by all the exiled Augustinians 
who passed through San Francisco this year that it was one of 
sincere attachment. Two of them, when arrested by the revo- 
lutionary emissaries in their residences, had been delivered by 
their parishioners, and another assured us that in nine different 
pueblos he had witnessed the general grief of nearly the whole 
population on the arrest of their spiritual guides. As he told 
the story, the arrest and murder of so many priests (there were 
over fifty put to death and more than four hundred are now cap- 
tives) was the work of small revolutionary parties, backed by the 
power of the revolutionary government set up by the Manila 
Mestizos. In a way the course of events was not unlike that 
of the early days of the French Revolution under Jacobin rule. 
The capital dominated the provinces more by fear than sympa- 
thy. The Philippine country folk are wholly unused to arms or 
violence. A missioner assured us that before the revolution 
the number of murders committed in the island of Panay, with 
a population of over half a million, hardly averaged one in the 
year. In Manila among the Chinese Mestizos it was worse, 
but even there the amount of public crimes was much less than 
in most American cities. It is easy to understand how among 
such a population a few armed bands, claiming to be backed 
by the army of Aguinaldo and the American fleet, were able 
to pillage and slay at will. In many cases the jails were 
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emptied and the released convicts, maddened with drink, atro- 
ciously maltreated and murdered priests and religious ; but these 
were not the acts of the population at large. It might be as- 
serted with as much justice that the French Catholic people 
sympathized with the murders of the Commune, or that the 
latter showed the grinding tyranny of the murdered archbishop 
and his priests. 

One thing appears clear, and that is that the expulsion of 
the Spanish friars would convulse the whole social system of 
the Philippines to an unknown degree. Religion is intimately 
connected with the life of the natives, and for nearly six mil- 
lion the friars are the only teachers and guides. The Philip- 
pine languages—the only ones in use—are practically unknown 
outside, and it would take generations to train up an adequate 
supply of priests from the native populations, even were voca- 
tions numerous enough among them. Spaniards or not, the 
friars cannot be dispensed with unless the Philippines are to 
risk the fate of San Domingo during the last century, and their 
population be thrown back into barbarism. 


Nore.—In regard to the alleged immoralities of the friars, we have a personal statement 
from the Superior-General of one of the religious orders in the Philippines, that during his 
term of office, which has extended over a number of years, not one case of any grave breach of 
discipline has been reported to him, and this would have been the case had any occurred. As 
may be supposed, the same high standards of conduct prevail in the Philippines as prevail 
among the more highly civilized nations.—-EDITOR CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE. 
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eloved Host, [ ord Christ [ncarnated, 


T'hy Benediction speeds from sea to sea, 
Rivinely swift, as by the King’s decree, 
dNiag’ ra’ s crystal whirl, through ceons dead, 

In purpling foam has swept its vaulted bed 

Auroral mist Thy incense wreathing high, 

“rom sea and surf to opalescent sky, 

And Thou, (*) Word, the Sacramental Bread! 

kinthroned in humble mystic emblem still 

©mnipotence works out its mystery, 

In answer to a yearning World's desire: 

The \K ord, (God's ancient promise to fulfil, 

Bec ‘omes our blessed daily bread, and Thee, 


og e | ! 
© § aving Host, a clay-consuming fire! 


CLARA CONWAY. 
Loretto Chapel, Niagara Fails. 

















‘IT HAD ONCE BEEN PAINTED RED—MARGARET’S FAVORITE COLOR.” 


THE RED-HOUSE. 


BY P. M. EVERS. 
I, 


%T stands at the. foot of the winding steep that 

fs. leads from the valley to the meadows on the up- 

lands. It had once been painted red—Margaret’s 

yee Gee favorite color; but the wind and rain have 

VEE stripped the covering from the planks and left 

them black and gray. The bricks of the chimney have been 

eaten away by the storms of half a century, and the broad, 

old-fashioned shingles are moss-coated and decayed. The porch 

has disappeared, and the two diamond-shaped windows are 

choked with cobwebs that tremble in the wind which rattles 
the laths and broken plaster of the walls. 

There is a feeling of loneliness about the place that pains 
the heart. It is strangely quiet and drear, just as it was when 
they carried poor Margaret’s body down the garden path to 
the black hearse on the roadway. But even on that day I re- 
member to have heard the crying of a dog that had crawled 
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beneath the cedars of the hedge. To-day there is no sound, 
and the place seems dead; and not one of those that now 
toil in the fields on the upland, or that spin in the valley be- 
low, know the story of the red-house; nor have they a mem- 
ory, as I have, of a sad-faced woman, whose _heart-tragedy lies 
buried with her in the grave on the hill, bending over the 
tulips and lilies along the garden path. 

Margaret’s garden, at the front, is hidden by a rank growth 
of weeds. In the old days a well stood by the hedge, and the 
honeysuckle grew thick and sweet along its latticed sides. To- 
day there is nothing left except a gaping hole half filled with 
rubbish, and a gate lies beneath the cedars rotten from the rain 
of years. 

The door of the house hangs upon one hinge; when you 
push it open the scratching of the rusty iron echoes shrilly 
along the storm-streaked walls. That room to the right, with 
its window facing the meadows, was the kitchen. Long ago 
there was an open fireplace at the northern end, a tall clock 
standing against the opposite wall, and close to the hearth 
bricks, where the fire-irons lay on the yellow stone, stood two 
rush-bottomed chairs. That room across the hallway was Mar- 
garet’s. The window faces the west, and at sunset the narrow 
panes of glass shone through the green hedge like tongues of 
fire. It was here that the woman kept her watch for the home- 
coming of the reapers who came down the steep from the up- 
lands with a song on their lips, and the steel of their scythes 
swinging red in the fires of the sun. The room zs small; but 
it was a world for her, and within its walls the touch of life’s 
tragedy came upon her with the desolation of death. 

The furniture of Margaret’s room, like the kitchen, was scant 
and simple. In one corner by the window stood an arm.-chair 
that had been in Margaret's family for years beyond her mem- 
ory. Once, long ago, in that chair she waited for the coming 
of the searchers from the marsh, whose burden, cold and stiff, 
was her own son. In that same chair they found her keeping 
her long, last vigil for one whom she was never to see again. 

In that corner stood an old-fashioned bed, with a tick filled 
with chaff; Miley’s trundle cot was pushed close to its 
foot; a figure of the Crucified One hung above it on the 
wall beside another picture of Margaret herself when a girl. 
To-day the rooms are bare and chill, and the bleak November 
sky throws deep shadows into the corners. The yellow plaster 
lies in broken chunks upon the yielding floor, and through the 
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ragged holes in the roof have blown rain-soaked leaves that 
cling in masses along the basement board. The air is musty 
and thick; but you can still make out the spot where the bed 
stood, for the floor there is not so dark as the rest, and above, 
stained into a clinging piece of mortar, is the pale impress of 
the cross. The fire-place is choked with fallen bricks; and the 
kitchen shelf, hanging on one nail, swings in the sudden gusts 
that blow down the chimney’s vent. The furniture has been 
gone long since; there is nothing left except dust and wreck- 
age, memories and silence. 

There is very little in the life of the poor beyond hope and 
sacrifice and weariness. Their dreams are of rest and peace; 
and the pathos of their heart-tragedies is never fully revealed, 
nor even known, to the richer ones of earth. The broken 
shelf in Margaret’s kitchen, mouldering in the damp gloom of 
this November day, could tell a tale as full of love and sorrow 
as the tumbled stones of a king’s palace. 

It was in that chair I loved to watch Margaret Thane, with 
Miley in her strong young arms, and she crooning to him one 
of those wordless lullabys that only young mothers know. Her 
face was rounded and fair, and her eyes were as black and 
deep as night shadows in the valley. Only once did I see the 
love-light flash into them, and that was when, at the father’s 
coming, she held out in her arms their first born—Miley. In 
such days, when the keen gladness of being is upon us, the 
sternness of life and its crosses generally lose reality and be- 
come like a vague dream in the night—improbable and forgot- 
ten. But in Margaret’s song there was ever a strain of sad- 
ness, though I never knew the cross that dragged upon her 
soul till afterward. 

Beside the old seat with its covering of woven horse-hair 
stood a small pine table, with a cloth of patchwork that 
Margaret had made long ago when a girl. A woman’s work- 
basket rested in the centre, and more than once in the after 
days, when sorrow weighed upon the worker’s soul, I had seen 
her hand steal beneath the skeins of wool and draw forth a 
tiny pair of woollen shoes. They were Miley’s, and the touch 
of the woman’s hand upon them was reverent and tender. Fifty 
years ago, when the tulips and tiger lilies blazed along the gar- 
den path and the cedar tops were green as spring grass, I saw 
t woman knitting those shoes as she sat upon the steps of the 
porch. Her hair then was the color of rush-tops in autumn, 
nd her low, sweet song. came over the hedge clear as the 
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notes of the unseen lark at daybreak. In the after years 
she sang no song, and the strands that showed beneath her 
cap were thin and white. 


II. 


Fifty years have passed 
since Richard Thane first 
set his forge on the valley 
slope. He it was that built 
the red-house. It was fin- 
ished in March when the 
ice-floes were crashing down 
the river, and the stiff cedars 
on the bleak uplands were 
lashed by the northern wind ; 
and at the break of spring, 
when children were making 
their hunt for first violets, 
there was a wedding in the 
chapel on the slope, and 
Margaret Kiel became Mis- 
tress Thane. Two weeks 
later, Geordie Moore passed 
through the valley of Burn- 
ley, and I saw him no more 
for many years. 

The school was closed 
earlier than usual, and the 
hill-folk were glad, for there 
was always work for young 
hands on the meadows. The 
last day was dreary and wet 
and the sky sheeted with 

rain-mist ; but toward 
evening the sun burst 
through the cloud 

and 


‘‘ THERE IN THE DOORWAY STOOD MARGARET.” 
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blazed a path of gold and crimson across the marshes and 
the strip of sea beyond. The dull, gray light that hung 
along the valley slopes in the morning was weighted with 
loneliness. I missed the trailing notes of the bobolink running 
down the wind; the storm hung over the glen like a gray 
blanket, and the hills loomed up bare and lifeless. Geordie 
once told me that on days like this he felt a touch of death 
lurking along the slope, and the dead who slept under the 
sods of the upland seemed to troop along the paths and by- 
ways. I thought it was this mood that hung upon him the day 
of the “reception.” I knew better years after. 

I sat in front of Jimmie Brame, whose daughter Nellie was 
“prize lass” of the year. At my right sat Margaret. At 
the closing, Jimmie leaned forward in his seat and whispered: 
“Henry, the master’s no’ well the day, think ye so? I’m 
thinkin’ he’s older lookin’ too!” At that moment Geordie 
began to speak, but his words were without energy or life. 
Margaret was looking straight at him, and pity shone in her 
eyes. Not once did the master look our way; but as the 
woman held out her hand to him in parting, a light flashed in- 


to his eyes such.as I have seen upon the face of a young bride 
when she passed from the church on her wedding day. 
Dr. John and I watched Geordie go down the slope that 


g, and as he passed the red-house a dog ran out and 
barked at his heels, but he took no notice. His head was 
bowed, his hands clasped behind his back, and his steps slow 
and difficult like those of a wearied reaper laboring painfully 
through the night-shadows homeward. 

“Some trouble at home,” said I to the doctor. ‘ Nay, not 
that, lad; it’s here,” placing his hand over his heart. When 
Geordie reached the turn of the road he paused and glanced 
backward. From the red-house the bluish smoke of a fresh 
wood fire curled upward. The sun at that moment strug- 
gled through the cloud rifts, lighting the hills and glen with 
broad tongues of fire. The man’s form, outlined sharp and 
clear, paused for an instant, then turned and passed from 
sight. 

Jimmie Brame’s first greeting the following morning was: 
“ Have ye seen the master, Henry?” 

‘Not since night.” 

“It beats all, man; but I’m sore troubled of a dream. Ay, 
I know he’s no’ well, and I’ve been fearsome the whole night. 
Mistress Hayes says he’s no’ been home the whole night. I’ve 


evening 
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been thinkin’ maybe he’s sick doon at the village, and I’m on 
my way there noo.” 

Jimmie spoke fast, and, without waiting for my answer, 
went his way. Something must have befallen the master. 
Never had he been absent from home at night. It was Nancy 
Hayes’s boast to the women of the parish that Geordie, who 
lodged with her, was a “trim man for the house.” “ Ay, ay,” 
she would say, “he reads by the first rush, an’ he smoket by 
the second, and then he’s awa’ to bed, and he’s oop by the 
first glimmer o’ morn.” 

While Jimmie was gone to the village I searched along the 
marsh path, for the bogs were treacherous footing at night, and 
especially when the sea tide was rolling in. There was no 
trace of the master, and when Jimmie returned, hours afterward, 
a dozen voices were calling: “ Did ye find him?” The look 
on the man’s face was enough, but he answered with a sor- 
rowful shake of his head: “ He’s gone for aye; he sailed awa’ 
i’ the night packet. It waur unkind, not a man o’ us to be 
wi’ him at the goin’ and call him God-speed.” Then the sexton 
turned suddenly homeward ; his cheeks were wet; I saw them 
in the sunlight. 

That night Jimmie came to my home and in his arms were 
two bundles. 

“ Ay, ay, Henry, he’s gone for aye!—see for yoursel’. Tell 
me, man, what means it all? I’m no good i’ the sight ony 
more.” With that he handed me a letter, and it read: 


MY DEAR FRIEND: I had always hoped that your hand 
would be in mine at the parting, but it could not be. I will 
not return to Burnley. Do not seek the cause. Keep my bet- 
ter part in your memory, and forget my going. It was hard 
to leave without a greeting, but it was better so. 

You will keep the book wherein you find this note as a 
memory of me. The letter within the smaller package you are 
to give to Mistress Thane. Take the roll-book to Henry Carey. 


Give the keys to Dr. John. 
GEORDIE MOORE. 


For many days after the master’s going I heard no song 
from the garden at the foot of the steep. When the school 
doors were opened the next term a new master sat in the 
chair at the desk. With the passing of the years Geordie 
Moore was almost forgotten except by a few, and these in 
time died and were buried among the cedars on the hill. One 
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‘‘ HE WENT DOWN THE BROAD WAY EVEN TO THE LAST STEP.” 


day when the sound of the sickles crept among the grain, and 
the lassies were busy laying the winnow-sheets on the hill 
lopes, I came upon Margaret sitting on the school-house step. 
Miley, a sturdy chap of nine, was playing with pine cones in 
the grass, and the woman was reading from a bit of paper that 

y open on her lap. It may have been fancy, but I believe 


to this day that she had been crying. 
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“ The days are growing short i’ the light, Henry,” she said. 

“ Ay, surely they are,” I answered. 

“And the leaves are turned in the valley, and the marsh is 
brown.” 

‘Ay, but they’re trim for a’ that.” 

“They are, Henry, and Geordie loved these days. Do you 
mind how he. worked wi’ me in the lang meadow? Ay, Henry, 
but I say his sickle did most o’ the work. I could no’ help 
but joost stand and laugh at him. And sometimes he would 
look at me so sad-like. Ay, he waur a good man. Do ye 
ever miss him, lad? But we’ll no’ see him again—no, never 
again”; and the ‘woman’s voice grew soft and low, and her 
hand unconsciously crushed the paper on her lap. Two months 
later a cry of fear stilled the song that hung upon the woman’s 
lips, and the tragedy of Margaret’s life swept upon her with 
suddenness and terror. 

Miley had gone to the marsh for turf and had not returned. 
By night-fall the sea wind was hurling clouds of snow across 
the lowlands. For two days they sought him, and for two 
days a half-crazed mother sat by the window peering out upon 
the dreary marsh where the driving snow and sleet sheeted 
the waste of dead grass. I kept the pitiful watch with Mar- 
garet. Once she tried to pray, but her heart was out in the 
storm with the searchers. At night her pleading eyes never 
left the doorway. At every shriek of the wind, as it rattled 
down the chimney, she would start in fear, and once when a 
log in the grate cracked with a loud noise she leaped upright 
from terror. It was two hours after midnight of the second 
day when sleep came to her; and an hour later the searchers, 
with Richard at their head, laid their gruesome burden, stiff 
and cold, upon the kitchen floor. 

Long years have not taken from my memory Margaret’s 
awakening. Richard was on his knees by the quiet form of his 
only son, sobbing like a child. He began to brush the coating 
of ice from the upturned face of the dead, when a noise made 
the searchers look up. There in the doorway stood Margaret. 
One hand grasped the post for support, the other was pressed to 
her forehead. Even in the yellow glare of the rush-light her 
face shone with that strange pallor of fear. There were no tears 
in her eyes. It was only at the burial of the lad among the 
cedars that those blessed drops saved her mind from ruin. 
For an instant she stood thus—then she came slowly across 
the room to the fireplace and stopped beside the corpse. Her 
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eyes met those of Richard. A pause for another instant, one 
heart-shriek—then unconsciousness. 

They say that the lustiness of youth can rob death of its 
terrors, but time never turned the edge of Margaret’s sorrow. 
When they lowered Miley into his narrow home of clay among 
the cedars the woman’s heart went with him, and the shat- 
tering of the dreams that came to her as she sat knitting the 
shoes on the porch was as keen a tragedy as the fall of a 
princely kingdom. 

From the day when that funeral train made its way home- - 
ward slowly to the red-house, Richard Thane became a changed 
man. His forge was silent for days at a time. And for many 
nights together Margaret waited in vain for his home-coming. 
The victory of the grim conqueror against the home at the 
foot of the steep was as nothing to the desolation that the 
tavern beyond the headland wrought in that man’s soul. He 
went down the broad way even to the last step. 

The flowers along the garden-path were uncared for. Time 
and again I saw Margaret wandering alone through the cedars 
on the uplands. One day when the hills were white with win- 
now-sheets and the chaff blown about by the wind, Jimmie 
Brame met me on the slope and, pointing to the red-house, 
said: “ Richard’s gone to sea.” 


‘* TWO HOURS AFTER MIDNIGHT OF THE SECOND DAY SLEEP CAME TO HER.” 
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For many days I did not see the woman. The house was 
silent and the fires of the forge were cold and dead. It was 
the third week of harvest when I met her in the glen. She 
was sitting on the school-house step, and a letter lay in her 
lap. Once before I had seen her thus, and her words came 
back to me: “But we'll no’ see him again—no, never again.” 
As I came near she hastily put the letter into her pocket, and 
this time there were tears in her eyes. 

“Ay, Henry, it’s like an awfu’ dream to me that Miley’s 
gone for aye, and that his father’s i’ the drink. I do no’ care 
for the home any more, lad; there’s no fire i’ the hearth, nor 
a good man to come for his sup. I’m all alone now, and my 
heart’s oop there’’—pointing to the graveyard among the 
cedars. As I turned to go the light from the sun fell upon 
her, and I noticed that her hair was white as snow. 


III. 


For two years the woman kept her dreary, hopeless vigil 
in the house at the foot of the steep. Often I have seen her 
thin, drawn face pressed closely against the western window at 
sunset, and her eyes, dim with weary watching, were always 
turned to the bend of the village road. 

“T’m tired, lad,” she said to me once. ‘To see Richard 
again, that’s all I ask. Then I'll go home to Miley. Ay, but 
my heart’s sore for the Father’s house, and peace.” 

It was a day in early harvest-time. I was passing Jimmie 
Brame’s garden. He was tying the tall green stalks of the 
holyhocks to poles he had driven into the ground. Nellie was 
watering the flowers that grew along the path’s edge. Her 
hair shone like the grain that falls beneath the reaper’s blade, 
and on her clear face glowed the flush that plays on the leaves 
of the hedge rose. A low thrumming of insects came from the 
fields, but not a spear of grain was bending. The leaves on 
tree and shrub were drooped and parched. White, dry dust 
lay thick upon the weeds; the sandy path gleamed hot and 
yellow in the sunlight, and over the waste of marsh hung a 
purple haze. Out beyond the slender headland narrow strips 
of white lifted upward from the blue line of sea. They were 
the sails of the fishing fleet making ready for a night trip to 
the banks. 

As I came to the hedge I called out: “We need rain, 
Jimmie.” 

“ Ay, Henry, that we do; an’ I’m thinking we'll ha’ it plenty 





when it comes.” Then in 
a lower tone he added: 
“ Margaret ’s sick i’ the bed, 
lad, an’ I’m thinking she’s 
no’ long for the valley. 
She’ll be goin’ home soon.” 

When I entered the red- 
house that afternoon I saw 
Doctor John sitting in the 
great arm-chair. Margaret 
lay moaning with fever. 
Through the open window 
came a warm breeze from 
the hills, burdened with the 
scent of the wild roses and 
the chant of the reapers’ 
song. 

That night I kept the 
watch by the restless wo- 
man, whose mutterings were 
at first confused and rapid; 
but in the deeper part of 
the night they grew more 
clear, and after a lull she 
began: “Ay, why did ye 
no’ speak, Geordie? I lov- 
ed ye, ay, wi’ my whole 
soul! Could ye no’ see it 
all when ye were cutting 
the grain wi’ me above? 
I hungered for ye, lad; 
but I thought ye could 
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never care for me, and I had no right to tak’ ye any way—no, 
no!” There was a pause. 

“Poor Geordie, an’ he loved these days.” She moved un. 
easily for a second or two. 

“Ay, Henry, I could no’ help but laugh at him, an’ he 
would look at me so sad-like. An’ he’ll no come again; no, 
never again.” A long-drawn sigh escaped her lips. Her hands 
moved feverishly over the covering as though in search of some- 
thing. Then she began as though reading from a letter. Her 
words came slowly and with quick breathing: 

“Ye must forget all that I’ve told you. Ye must no’ think 
o’ me any more. I’ll go awa’ from here, an’ ye’ll no’ remem. 
ber my words. I loved ye well—ay, my heart was alwa’ longin’ 
for ye; but ye have followed another’s footsteps, an’ I’ve lost 
ye for aye.” Here the thin, feverish hands were pressed to the 
dry lips as though she were kissing the letter from which she 
read. For an instant there was silence—then a half-sob came 
from her lips, and she cried out: “QO Geordie! I loved ye 
too well, too well, lad—ay wi’ my whole heart ; I waur too proud 
to look at ye, but I loved ye all the time. Forgive me, lad, 
it’s hard for me too—but ye mus’ no’ ask me to forget ye—no 
—no. I could no’ do that—no’ that—I.” . . . And then the 
poor lips trembled, the frail hands were clinched tightly in the 
bed-clothes, and she shrieked aloud: ‘‘O God, Miley!. Dead! 
Dead—my God, ha’ mercy!” Back upon the pillow she fell 
exhausted. -And when the first streaks of red were staining 
the east I went up the steep homeward. 

They told me afterward how she died. Toward evening of 
the next day she grew slightly better, and persisted in sitting 
in the arm-chair by the window. There they found her with 
her face pressed close to the glass—her open, sightless eyes 
staring down the roadway. And there in the midst of her last 
vigil the angel touched her, and the watch was ended. 

Five days later a man came up through the valley of Burn- 
ley, his face shining with a love-light that had never wholly 
died. He came with a two-fold message. One of death, and 
one of life. The first told of Richard’s death at sea off the 
banks of St. Pierre; the other story lies buried in the man’s 
heart. The light that was on Geordie’s face as he picked his 
way across the marsh came too late--Margaret’s eyes had 
been sealed for ever; and while the man went down through 
the valley at the close of day with the shadow of death press- 
ing upon him, the woman's heartaches were over for aye. 
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Once in the after years, at the break of the roses, a gray- 
haired man came to Burnley, whose face-lines told of a tragedy 
worse than death—the tragedy of living. He came in the early 
morning when the biue smoke from the vaJley homes was cutting 
the air straight as an arrow’s flight, toiling up the long, steep 
hill that leads to the quiet acre on the uplands. At the set of 
the sun he came down the steep, and as he passed the red- 
house at the foot he piucked a bit of the greening cedar from 
the hedge. In the dusk, I saw him glance backward at the old 
house in the shadows; then Geordie Moore passed from my 
sight for ever. 

The two mounds in the graveyard on the hill are overrun 
with ivy and wild grasses, and the sleepers beneath them have 
been forgotten these long years. It is only when I pass the old 
house at the foot of the steep that the past with its dead comes 
back to me. Then it is that I hear a woman’s low, sweet voice 
drifting through the gold mist of buds in a love song to the 
child at her breast. I can see again the longing and tears in 
Margaret’s eyes as she sits on the school-house steps. And it 
all ends with the vision of the funeral train toiling its sad way up 
the steep to the cedars on the uplands. Through the gray 
mists of rain comes the sound of the priest’s chant, doleful as 
the wail of wind at midnight--“‘ Kyrie eleison, Christe eleison.” 





FIDELITY. 


Fl] DELINY, 
BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 


I HAVE no fear lest love forget, 
Though spaces vast should intervene, 
And years, like mile-posts dim, be set 
So far the outmost stands unseen. 


There is no here nor there to love ; 
It flies as far as souls can fly, 

And swift-returning as the dove, 
Brings back a token from the sky. 


Forget? Ah! love knows not the thought ; 
Nor love nor heav’n can change its hue. 
There never was a soul forgot, 
That held its faith serene and true. 


My own shall always be my own, 
In whatsoever realms or lands. 

And some time, ah! what bliss unknown, 
What clasping of the outstretched hands! 
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GERMAN HUMOR. 
BY CARINA B. C. EAGLESFIELD, B.A. 


f OME have doubted the existence of my subject, 
and no less a personage than Mme. de Staél, 
who in most respects left so true a criticism on 
Germany, may be counted among these. We 
regret that she did not know Heine, though 

she may not have considered him a German at all—only a con- 
tradictory mixture of Greek and Jew. The Germans themselves 
seem to have had their doubts of the quality of their own 
humor, and Germany’s greatest humorist, Jean Paul Richter, 
scores his countrymen in the following fashion: “I know the 
Germans; like metaphysicians, they wish to know everything 
from the bottom, very accurately, in large octavo, with no ex- 
cess of conciseness and few citations. They rig out an epigram 
with a preface, and a love madrigal with a table of contents. 
They determine the course of a zephyr by a sea-compass, and 
the heart of a girl by conic sections.” Richter evidently appre- 
ciated and enjoyed the limitations of his fellow-citizens. 

The quality of German humor may not compare favorably 
with that of other nations, but that the quantity is surely 
sufficient for the needs of the people, the good digestions, the 
merry faces and genial appearance of the average German will 
attest as a fact. That remarkable series on “International 
Humor” which has lately been inflicted upon the public shows 
how useless it is for most people to try to understand or laugh 
at the jokes of other nations. The humor of one country may 
be so entirely unsuited to that of another as to remain a sealed 
book; it may even be quite out of range of their understand- 
ing. Yet that humor which is true to life seems destined to 
last, only local and narrow manifestations being doomed, and 
its written record is as imperishable a part of man’s spiritual 
possessions as is poetry, providing only that record be the real 
reflection of life. 

This inability to penetrate into the inner life of another 
nation is a serious reflection on our limitations, and we never 
cease to be amazed by it. The French point quite as proudly 
to Alphonse Daudet as we do to Mark Twain; yet the same 
laughter-loving, humorous Daudet could see nothing funny in 
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the American humorist, even failing to laugh after his jokes 
had been laboriously spelled out to him. Professor Boyesen 
once told an anecdote illustrative of the vast difference in 
national point of view. While teaching German in Columbia 
College he gave to each student of his German class the task 
of writing a short autobiography, and what was his surprise to 
find that every American but one had taken it as a joke and 
made up fictitious, and in most cases very funny, autobiographies 
of themselves. But the Germans and Scandinavians, to a man, 
told their story in the most matter-of-fact and prosy way. 
Boyesen concluded that humor was the most prominent trait 
in the American character, the only one common to the entire 
nation and differentiating it from all others, 

The study of a people’s humor will bring us in closer touch 
with them than the same amount of investigation in any other 
direction. The value of jests to the student of ethnology is 
little appreciated, and a study of jocular literature would do 
much to throw light on this phase of national development. 
Consider how defective our knowledge of the ancients would 
be without Aristophanes, Horace, or Juvenal! The ability to 
laugh at the same jokes which stirred the risibles of the 
Athenians does more than any learned exposition of their cus- 
toms to bring us near to that people. 

Humor seems to be a development in every nation, and the 
farther we go back in history the graver we find men. Indians 
are proverbially serious, and they represent an early stage of 
development. In some nations humor grew more rapidly than 
in others, and particular varieties characterize every nation. 
The Greeks incline to wit, the French to badinage and Jdons- 
mots, the English to humorous writing, and among the Germans 
humor seems to have been developed only when the nation re- 
belled against the spirit of the times. We have Luther’s humor 
directed against the prevailing abuses of the church; Lessing’s 
wit against the Philistines in art; Richter sends his shafts at the 
artificialities of society, while Heine makes his bitter protest 
against the enslaved political condition of his beloved Germany. 

Being a development, we are not going to look for very 
brilliant specimens in the early German writers, and so are not 
disappointed in finding little which will bear transplanting out 
of its age and circumstances. Almost the earliest humor (ex- 
cepting the story of Reynard, which is now supposed to go far 
back of the German version) is that of Hugo von Trimberg, 
and I have no desire, after wading through his horse-play, to 
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give it wider circulation. To us moderns there is no humor 
in Trimberg, though he appears to have amused the Middle 
Age burghers most satisfactorily. Hans Sachs is more readily 
understood, and his verses on “St. Peter’s Lesson ”’ still raise a 
laugh. It is, however, directed at St. Peter, and there is a cer- 
tain flavor of malicious pleasure derived from the old saint’s 
dilemma which we do not now associate with pure humor. The 
childhood of a people is undoubtedly more cruel than its man- 
hood, and its jokes must sting with practical application before 
they are enjoyed. A cruel, joke-loving boy often grows into a 
gentle though witty man, and when it suggested itself to me 
to test their ancient quips and witticisms on some children I 
found that they were heartily appreciated. In fact peals of 
laughter were evoked by a reading of Grimmelshausen’s Razd 
on the Parson's Kitchen, and the broad allusions and irreverence 
were entirely lost on their pure young ears. The humor of 
Grimmelshausen is the best the seventeenth century can show ; it 
is moreover as broad as Homeric laughter, and so racy and native 
to the soil that it must truly represent the life of the period. 
The colors are all dashed in and there are no fine lines, but 
then the people of that day did not probably understand nice 
distinctions, and a humorous etching would be lost upon them. 

The growth of individualism in nations is steady and con- 
stant, suffering few interruptions. In art we see it in the chang- 
ing character of the human face. All medizval painters gave a 
certain uniform type to the face and even figure, and the 
literature of humor proves them true to life in so doing. Men 
looked more like each other then than now, and sharp dis- 
tinctions in feature and expression were not so commonly 
seen. Knights had a certain expression, priests another, 
burghers still another; but each class looks astonishingly alike. 
As types multiplied and blended into each other, the humor 
grew more individual and less uniform, till we find its culmina- 
tion in the dialect sketches of Reuter and his followers. 

Does this not partly explain why we find so little humor 
among Oriental nations? Individualism is not and never. has 
been cultivated by the Oriental. The tendency of their re- 
ligions is to suppress personality, and their highest ideal of 
happiness is summed up in the word “ Nirvana,” which is a 
merging of the individual into the godhead, an entire forget- 
fulness of separate existence. This view of life is inimical to 
the evolution of humor, and as we grow away from it the 
humor of the race is bound to improve. 

VOL, LXIX,—21 
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The Germans. think that their humor has come from exter- 
nal impulse, and I doubt whether the highest quality can be 
thus developed. Humor to be of the lasting kind must smack of 
the soil; of the people, and give a true picture of their life. 
The Germans are predisposed by temperament to the humor- 
ous view, and the reason may lie in the deep seriousness of 
their outlook upon life. The practical struggle for existence 
comes too near to them; they see the. incongruities of things, 
but are so deeply moved thereby that tears, not laughter, are 
evoked. One step further would lead them into the calm region 
of humor, but as yet that step has not often been taken, and 
we look to the new civilization in Germany to lead the people 
into a higher development of the humorous faculty. The won- 
derful strides which Germany has made in the past few years 
in the commercial world, her expansion of trade and the in- 
creased ease of living, all tend to give the nation a chance to 
cultivate its innate humor. A certain amount of comfort and 
freedom from carking cares are essential to the humorous view, 
for a man does not incline to joke when he is half starved or 
in danger of being arrested for “lése majesté.” 

A nation which can boast of such music and poetry must 
be intensely emotional, too much so for humor to be generally 
exhibited. When one considers the extravagance of emotional- 
ism in the Werther period, one is tempted to think that a nation 
which could at one time be so silly, so sentimental, and so wise 
can have no sense of humor. Yet, when the revolt came, the 
nation, and with it Goethe, the author of the Werther craze, 
was sane enough to laugh. 

There is deep wisdom in the humorous view, and the strong- 
est minds are most capable of seeing the ludicrous: but Emer- 
son has expressed the high function of humor so much better 
than any one else that I will quote the entire passage. He 
says: “A perception of the comic seems to be a balance-wheel 
in our metaphysical structure, an essential element in a fine 
character. Wherever the intellect is constructive it will be 
found. We feelthe absence of it as a defect in the most noble 
and oracular soul. The perception of the comic is a tie of 
sympathy between other men, a pledge of sanity, and a pro- 
tection from those perverse tendencies and gloomy insanities in 
which fine intellects sometimes lose themselves. A rogue alive 
to the ludicrous is still convertible. If that sense is lost, noth- 
ing can be done for him.” 

The value of humor for all sorts and conditions of men is 
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immense. It strips the unreal from religion, social conventions, 
and art; and every one needs above all else'a sense of humor 
to help him to support life. The appalling rate of suicide in 
Germany would doubtless be lower if the iron of circumstances 
had not eaten so deeply into their national character as to 
weaken this saving quality. 

The highest expression of the German intellect is found in 
Goethe, and he combined humor with his most tragic creations. 
He is almost as full of humor as Shakspere himself. Schiller, 
who is more typically German, had little humor, and is much 
like the English Wordsworth, though Schiller shows his supe- 
riority in wishing he had more, while Wordsworth is not known 
to have regretted the fatal lack. 

We are indebted to Cicero for this apt simile, that “a jest- 
book is like a salt-pit, out of which we can extract salt to 
sprinkle where we will,” and we fail to find anything which is 
not improved by the salt of humor. It is significant that the 
most unfruitful periods in German literature have been those 
in which the ebullitions of wit were most rarely heard, and their 
great intellectual eras have invariably been ushered in by the 
outposts of humor. Luther was a wit and a humorist, though of 
an exceedingly coarse variety. Lessing was the forerunner of 
the classical period, and his weapons were polished wit and 
biting irony. Poor unhappy Heine helped to pave the way for 
German unity, and his patriotism scintillated and flashed like a 
two-edged scimiter. 

But the German sense of humor is best shown in their 
humorous tales, in which the pathetic verges on the comical, 
and one vacillates between smiles and tears. Dickens had this 
German aspect, and his stories have an immense following with 
them. Just such stories as Dickens delighted in writing are 
frequently met with in the German, though no German novel- 
ist has as yet equalled Dickens in his knowledge of the story- 
teller’s art. He had the supreme ability to tell a tale, and 
that is what the average German novelist has not. 

Till we reach Wieland, in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, we find little or no humor which seems to deserve 
mention. Wieland, however, had several qualities which are 
too rarely found among his countrymen, light and graceful 
humor, and keen, satirical wit. He will be remembered longest, 
without doubt, because of his romance of the “ Abderites,” a 
story dealing with the follies and foibles of provincial life under 
the guise of ancient Greece. The story is full of effective 
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satire, and there are in it many excellent hits. One episode 
deserves quoting: ‘There was only one surgeon dentist in 
Abdera, who travelled in a lowly way from place to place with 
a donkey and hired driver. It was a terribly hot summer day, 
and the doctor was crossing a wide heath where there was no 
shade from bush or tree. So he was glad to sit down and 
rest awhile in the shadow cast by the figure of the donkey. 
Against this appropriation of his donkey’s shade the driver 
objected, saying the dentist had not rented the shadow of the 
donkey when he rented the services of the animal. The den- 
tist must come out of the shade or pay something for the use 
of it. He refused and a lawsuit followed. The best lawyers 
were employed on both sides, and soon the whole town was 
divided into two parties, styled respectively ‘donkeys’ and 
‘shadows.’ So bitter was their enmity that a ‘donkey’ would 
not sit down at the same table with a ‘shadow.’”’ 
From Wieland to Richter is a long step, but no other writer 
seems to possess enough humor to justify being lifted out of 
his well-earned oblivion. Bayard Taylor, whose knowledge of 
and sympathy with Germany was deep, believed that much 
humorous writing was done by Lichtenberg and Fischart, but I 
feel sure that his judgment was too partial. Richter stands 
alone, head and shoulders above all other Germans. He was 
called, even in Germany, “der Einzige’’—‘ the only one”; and 
Schiller once remarked that Richter seemed to have fallen from 
the moon. In passing judgment on so bizarre a creature one 
is reminded of the old proverb: “‘ What is most extraordinary 
try to look at with your own eyes.” And this I have tried to 
do, yet no man ever appeared so difficult of analysis. At 
times he seems a German of the Germans, at others no coun- 
try on the face of the globe could claim him, so strange is the 
jumble of fancies which he sets before us. But at all times 
he is a genius, there can be no doubt on that score, and a 
genuine humorist. His fame began in 1796, when he stormed, 
as he called it, “the sacred citadel of Weimar,” going there to 
make Goethe and Schiller a visit. This fame rested on his 
book Hesperus, though he had previously written some satires, 
which he called “the product of his vinegar factory.” But 
Richter’s nature was alien to satire; was too gentle and kindly, 
and too deeply moved by the sorrows of human beings, to 
excel in this style of writing, and, fortunately for him, he under- 
stood himself so well as to soon abandon this field. Mr. 
Lowell once said that “true humor is never divorced from 
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moral conviction,’”’ and in Richter we find the essence of his 
humor extracted from his sound morality and love for his fel- 
low-men. Everything he touched was transformed by his 
humor, sometimes so grotesquely that the likeness is perverted 
and the picture only a caricature. Carlyle recommended Rich- 
ter to universal study, and if it is given to any one to repro- 
duce Richter’s style, Carlyle was the man to succeed. His lack 
of form is almost as striking as Richter’s; and both men felt 
that they had the privilege of taking any liberty they pleased 
with their mother tongue. The most serious defect in Richter’s 
genius is this lack of form. If he can be said to have any 
style, it is so entirely his own that it comes under no rules of 
criticism. He luxuriates in the wildest liberty of expression, 
and the result of his vast reading is given in season and out 
of season, in the body of the work, or in foot-notes which 
bear not the slightest connection with anything previously said. 
It is difficult to gather an idea of the exuberance of his humor 
from a mere extract, but to establish good our claim I have 
selected Von Kabel’s Last Will and Testament as offering an 
example which can easily be appreciated by any nationality. 
It seems that Von Kabel was a very rich old philanthropist 
who did not intend leaving any of his vast fortune to his 
greedy relatives, yet on his death they all appeared, and the 
story turns on the reading and contents of the will. Seven 
heirs came to the funeral; after leaving millions to the town, 
the last clause read as follows: ‘I leave my house to that one 
of the seven gentlemen who, in one-half hour from the reading 
of the paragraph, shall outdo his six rivals by being the first 
to shed a tear over me, his deceased relative, before an honor- 
able magistrate, who shall register the fact. Should there be a 
drought at the end of that time, then the property goes else- 
where.” The struggles of the “seven dry provinces” to weep 
within the prescribed time are irresistibly funny, and the humor 
is spontaneous and natural. The victory is finally awarded to 
the poor school-master, Flasch, when he rises, saying: “I be- 
lieve, gentlemen, I am weeping.” He then sits down and lets 
the tears run cheerfully down his cheeks. 

The transition from Richter to Heine is as abrupt as 
though one were to turn from a garden full of lively, happy 
children to the fever ward of a hospital. The two men had 
nothing but genius in common, and that each had in abundant 
measure. What Richter lacked in form Heine had in perfec- 
tion, and the German language under the magic of his touch 
loses all traces of its customary stiffness and harshness, and be- 
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comes flexible, musical, witty, and pointed. Heine, in fact, re- 
created German prose, and his style has ever since been the 
coveted model of every writer. There is something of a uni- 
versal genius in Heine; his wit is understood by every nation, 
yet one does not perceive the national flavor in it to the ex- 
clusion. of its clearness. His humor appears best in his prose, 
though he lets its bright shafts gleam in many a lyric. Some- 
times indeed he spoils a beautiful poem by his fatal iack of 
seriousness and coarse irreverence. His mind was undoubtedly 
diseased, and his pathological condition will explain his frequent 
lapses from good taste. Heine’s humor is never persistent, 
Richter’s was too much so; we grow weary of being caught in 
its interminable meshes, and long to hear something positively 
sad to drive the laughter from our faces. Heine’s Pictures of 
Travel bear the test of time better than any other piece of hu- 
morous writing in German. In them we traverse the entire 
circle of humor, wit, poetry, and prose. The turns he makes 
from pathetic to tragic, from lofty flights of beautiful fancies 
to baldest statements of facts, are like nothing so much as 
glittering sheets of summer lightning. Many an exquisite pic- 
ture is sacrificed to the mocking demon of his wit, and in this 
evil propensity Heine resembles Byron, though so superior to 
him in lyric genius. It seems as though he dared not take 
himself seriously, lest the agony of living break his heart. 
Heine is always making fun of the Jews and of his apostasy to 
Christianity. Of his school-days he says: “I could never get 
far in Greek; it went better with Hebrew, for I always had a 
great predilection for the Jews, though they to this day have 
crucified my good name. In fact, I could never get as far in 
Hebrew as my watch did, which had a much more intimate in- 
tercourse with the pawnbrokers than I, and in consequence ac- 
quired many Jewish traits; for instance, it would not go on 
Saturday.” And in another place he says: “I will say nothing 
against Gumpel's nose, for it was evident from it that he was 
of high nobility and descended from that ancient world family 
into which the Blessed Lord himself once married without fear 
of a mesalliance. Since those days the family have come down 
a little; in fact are often obliged to pick up a living by selling 
old pantaloons and lottery tickets. But they have not lost the 
hope of some day coming into their own property, or at least 
obtaining emigration damages with interest, when their old 
legitimate sovereign keeps the promises by which he has been 
leading them about by the nose ever since. Perhaps this lead- 
ing them about by the nose is the cause why the latter has 
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been pulled out to such a length, or it may be that these long 
noses are a sort of uniform whereby Jehovah recognizes his old 
body guard, even when they have deserted.” Heine’s anomalous 
position of a converted Jew was awkward and mortifying, and 
his sharpest stings were directed against his childhood’s faith. 

Till the present century one could count on the fingers of 
one hand all the humorous productions of the first class in Ger- 
man, but the last fifty years have brought forth many genial 
and witty writers. None, it is true, equal Richter or Heine, 
but each is doing his own particular work with patient fidelity 
to nature and genuine natural endowment. Most of the very 
modern humorists use so much dialect that it is almost impos- 
sible to get anything like a good translation. Reuter wrote in 
Platt Deutsch, Eckstein is full of school-boy slang, and Stinde, the 
greatest of moderns, uses the Berlin dialect so generously that one 
must have lived there to enjoy him. He is the Mark Twain of 
Germany, and is considered by many his superior. But Scheffel and 
Raabe and Hauff can be translated, and their humor bears the test. 

The Germans frequently make the statement that much of 
the newspaper wit of America comes from German papers, and 
it would be interesting to make a comparison between their re- 
spective funny columns. I will frankly confess that I do not 
dare to hazard an opinion on this delicate and ticklish subject, 
preferring to leave the question to my readers. Nothing so 
tests or strains a friendship as an adverse criticism of one’s 
favorite. jokes, and nothing so humiliates a man as to see a 
room full of grinning faces where his alone remains serious. 
The Fatherland and Uncle Sam are closely knit together 
through many a tie of blood and kindred, and, as it is beyond 
doubt that they can enjoy the music, art, and poetry of both 
countries, it is not so serious a matter if there remains some 
difficulty in laughing at the same jokes. 

So far Germany has not had a humorist who can take his 
stand at the side of Cervantes, Shakspere, or Aristophanes, but 
the time may come when she will raise wits and humorists 
equal to those of any country. George Eliot comes to a sin- 
gular conclusion in her estimate of German humor when she 
says: “ We have noticed that the pointless and stupid jocularity 
of the boy may ultimately be developed into the epigrammatic 
brilliancy and polished playfulness of the man; so we believe 
that racy wit and chastened delicate humor are inevitably the 
results of invigorated and refined mental activity, we can. also 
believe that Germany will one day’yield a crop of wits and 
humorists.” But I do not at all agree with her. The Germans 
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have passed far beyond the age of boyhood; they not only 
equal in intellectual development all other nations but sur- 
pass them in many directions, so their “ stupid jocularity ’’ does 
not belong to an early stage of development. The nation has 
already reached manhood, and if they are not as brilliant and 
epigrammatic as others, we must look elsewhere for the solu- 
tion. But why are they deficient in this ability? Emerson’s 
essay on the “Comic” suggests a solution which does not lack 
humor in itself. He says: ‘‘ Reason does not joke, and men of 
reason do not; a prophet in whom the moral sentiment pre- 
dominates, or a philosopher in whom the love of truth pre- 
dominates, these do not joke, but they bring the standard, the 
ideal whole, exposing all actual defect; and hence, the best of 
all jokes is the sympathetic contemplation of things by the un- 
derstanding from the philosopher’s point of view.’’ We must 
grant that Germany is full of philosophers and logicians and 
prophets as a nut is full of meat, and if we accept Mr. Emer- 
son’s curious definition we must take it for granted also that 
these serious philosophers are constantly seeing jokes which are 
invisible to commoner mortals. 

It cannot be entirely a matter of development, this genius 
for humor, since with this one exception Germany leads the 
world of thought. The reason lies further back, even in the 
constitution of the national character, and if one could describe 
the lack by one happy phrase, I should say that this poverty 
of wit arises from an inherent lack of tact in the German 
character. Now, literary tact is as powerful an agent as social 
or political tact, of which we hear so much, and its presence 
implies those qualities which mark all great humorous creations. 
Without tact there is no sense of time, of order, of gradation; 
no ability to prune, nor take the reader’s place and view the 
performance from the outside. This is the secret of the failure 
of German prose to come up to the standard of other nations, 
and the addition of this one little word tact to their humorous 
writing would raise to the highest place much which will now 
always rank as second. 

If tact can be developed, as George Eliot thinks, then there 
is no reason to doubt that Germany will attain to its posses- 
sion at some future day. Then we will have the exuberance 
of Richter pruned to classical brevity, the wit of Stinde and 
Eckstein and Reuter true to human nature at large, and the 
whole world will share what is now only enjoyed by those of 
the Germanic race alone. + 
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BY VIRGINIA. M. CRAWFORD. 


a MID all, in modern Belgium, that is characteristic 
of the ancient Flemish provinces, nothing—neither 
belfry nor town hall, neither the Gothic. cathe- 
drals with their Renaissance decoration; nor the 
stately high-gabled guild-houses testifying to the 

prosperity and piety of earliet centuries—is so exclusively re- 
presentative of Flanders as the Béguinages, which have existed in 
many cities since the close of the twelfth century. They pre- 
sent a unique aspect of the Catholic and religious life of the 
nation. They are the direct outcome of that solid Flemish 
piety, at once practical and mystical, which illuminates the 
canvases of Memling and Matsys, and has left an ineffaceable 
imprint on the social life of the people; and although, in the 
days of their early prosperity, the Béguinages spread with 
wonderful rapidity into neighboring countries, it has been in 
their native land alone that they have survived the transforma- 
tions of seven long centuries. They form a link with the past, 
glorious in those annals of religion, of art, of commerce, of 
civic prosperity to which the Belgian of to-day is wisely turn- 
ing for inspiration, and of which he is jealously preserving the 
precious monuments that have come down to him. Among 
these the Béguinages have an honored place, and signs are 
not wanting that these medieval institutions are taking on 
themselves a fresh lease of life and that they still respond, as 
they responded seven centuries ago, to the special social and 
religious needs of the Flemish people. 

It was in 1180, some forty years before the Saint of Assisi, 
south of the Alps, conceived the scheme of his great Tertiary 
Order, that Lambert le Bégue, a holy, stammering priest of 
Litge, founded the first béguinage, a little cluster of humble 
cottages erected around a chapel, in which poor and pious 
widows could live in safe retirement. It was a first tentative 
effort towards bridging over the chasm that had _ hitherto 
separated the world from the cloister, a first step towards the 
work of Dominic and Francis, which, in the very next century, 
Was to take on itself such marvellous proportions. Already the 
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Crusades were draining Europe of her noblest sons, her ablest 
and most valiant fighters. Many spent long years in the East, 
very many never returned at all, and wives and daughters, in 
addition to the loss of their loved ones, were frequently reduced 
to terrible want and misery. Many women took the veil in 
cloistered communities, but many more felt in themselves no 
call to the strictly religious life, or were debarred by the cir- 
cumstances of their position, or by the lack of dowry necessary 
to obtain admission. It was for such as these that the holy 
Lambert founded his first philanthropic institute, which was 
intended to be largely dependent on the alms of the charitable ; 
and that his action was in harmony with the need of the times 
is shown by the rapid adoption of his scheme in other towns. 
Within half a century it had found imitators throughout 
Flanders and Northern France; it had penetrated into North 
Germany, up the Rhine to Cologne and Strasburg, and from 
thence into Switzerland. 

The Béguines, as they soon called themselves after their 
stammering founder, or, as some say, after St. Begga, a holy 
matron of the seventh century, or again, in more prosaic 
fashion, because in their poverty they were reduced to beg for 
alms (Flemish deggen, to beg), were never in the strict sense of 
the word nuns, and probably it was only by degrees that a 
modified religious rule was adopted by what seem to have 
been in the first instance simply little secular communities. 
They took no perpetual vows; they did not surrender the con- 
trol of what property they might possess; they were entitled 
to leave the community at their pleasure, even to marry after 
having done so. But as long as they were inmates of the 
Béguinage, as the cluster of little cottages came to be 
called, they were pledged to a life of prayer and poverty and 
humility ; they took temporary vows of obedience and chastity, 
and performed the community exercises in common; they 
labored with their hands, visited the sick, undertook various 
corporal works of mercy, and submitted themselves to a life re- 
gulated by routine and protected by many of the minor ob- 
servances of the religious state. The inmates lived on the plan 
that still prevails in alms houses, in little cottages built to ac- 
commodate one or two or three persons; but as a rule the 
Béguinage was enclosed within walls, and could only be ap- 
proached through a gateway under charge of a_ portress. 
Necessarily, the privacy of each little house permitted a free- 
dom in the details of life which could not obtain in a con- 
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vent cloister. Moreover, the Béguines were allowed, under 
certain regulations, to leave the enclosure, to visit their rela- 
tives in the city, and to make their own small purchases of 
food and clothing. It was in this very freedom that the attrac- 


tion of the life lay 
for elderly wo- 
men, and for wid- 
ows accustomed 
to the regulation 
of their own house- 
holds, who could 
not accommodate 
themselves to the 
rigorous renuncia- 
tion of the clois- 
ter. Yet in its 
main aspects the 
life was a_ religi- 
ous one. “The 
Béguines”—to 
quote the words 
of Miss Mary 
Robinson, who 
has a sympathetic 
chapter on their 
origin in her vol- 
ume of essays, 
The End of the 
Middle Ages— 


“were the  ser- ‘THE BEGUINES WERE ALLOWED, UNDER CERTAIN REGULA- 


vants, if they were TIONS, TO LEAVE THE ENCLOSURE. 


not the Spouses of Christ. They were not called to heights 
of sanctity, to miracles of renunciation—rather to sober, un- 
emotional, every-day goodness, to humble services for suffer- 
ing humanity. Even in the early years of their develop- 
ment the word Béguine became a term of reproach on the 
lips of the worldly. They never enjoyed the consideration be- 
stowed on their cloistered sisters. For a short time, indeed, 
during the thirteenth century much honor accrued to them 
through the sanctity of one of their number, Mechtilde of 
Magdeburg, who was gifted with visions, and poured out her 
love of God in ecstatic poems which were sung in the vernacu- 
lar by all the people of the city. And two centuries later 
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there was the little Béguine, Mathieuse, to whom, 
in a moment of trouble, the great crucifix be- 
fore which she was praying deigned to address 
words of counsel and comfort. The crucifix, 
black with age, hangs to this day in the church 
f the Grand Béguinage at Ghent, and is an ob- 
ject of devotion to all the sisterhood. But in a 
general way the record of individual Béguines 
has not come down to us; their identity has 
been blotted out beneath the long black veils that 
enveloped them whenever they crossed the thres. 
hold of their humble dwellings.” 
In their original form the Béguinages enjoyed 
a prosperity of. comparatively short duration. 
Chere seems to have been no connecting links 
between the various communities, no organized 
ecclesiastical supervision to insist on the rule 
and ‘to deal with irregularities. As the number 
of the foundations grew, and the first fervor of 
the inmates declined, the evil results of this want 
of definite organization made themselves felt. 
Already by the middle of the thirteenth century 
§ many of these praying communities of ignorant 
women became tainted with a mystical panthe- 
ism, which was undermining much of the con- 
P templative life of the period. From the first there 
had been many connecting links between the hum- 
ble Béguines and the still humbler Beghards, or 
Weaving Brothers, of contemporary Flemish 
origin, who early incurred the condemnation of 
the church for their pantheistic errors. And 
somewhat later many of the communities fell under the influence 
of the Fraticelli, or apostate Franciscans, who, filled with a false 
zeal for the rigors of poverty, wandered through Europe preach- 
ing against the authority of the church, and accusing bishops, 
and even the popes themselves, of every corruption. In imita- 
tion of the Fraticelli, some of the Béguines left their homes and 
entered on a wandering mendicant life. Heresy soon begat 
laxity of morals. In 1244 the Archbishop of Mayence decreed 
that no woman under forty years of age should be admitted 
to the Béguinages in his diocese, and numerous decrees from 
Rome pronounced censures alike on Béguines and Beg- 


hards. 


‘* INSTINCT WITH 
MEDILZVAL CHARM.” 
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It was to the two great Tertiary orders of Franciscans and 
Dominicans that the church turned for the reform of the dis- 
organized Béguines, and by degrees all that was orthodox and 
reputable among them was enrolled under the banner of one 
or other of the great founders. By these means the Béguines 
still retained all that was valuable and practical in their original 
features; their essential scheme of life, midway between the 
world and the cloister, remained unaltered, but they were hence- 
forth guided and 
disciplined by a | 
definite and re- | 
cognized rule, and 
were brought into 
close contact with 
the religious life 
of the church. 
Dominican or 
Franciscan friars 
were appointed! 
confessors. and 
chaplains to the 
various communi- |i 
ties, and every 
Béguinage was 
henceforth gov- 
erned by its 
“grande dame,” 
or superioress, 
who, aided by a 
council of dis- 
creets, watched 
over the secular 
interests of the 


community and ee 





maintained the «Burr on A PLEASANTLY IRREGULAR PLAN STOOD ROWS OF 
necessary disci- PRIM LITTLE GOTHIC HOUSES.” 

pline. The unreformed communities were definitely condemned 
by the church at the Council of Vienne in 1311, and from that 
time forward they lingered on in an unrecognized form, sub- 
sisting on the inexhaustible charity of the poor, and throwing 
in their lot with the vast crowd of pious mendicants whose ex- 
istence throughout Europe presented one of the most difficult 
problems with which the church had to deal at that time. By 
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the beginning of the fifteenth century all mention of them dies 
out of contemporary chronicles. 

In the Flemish provinces many of the great Béguinages 
submitted themselves at once to the new rule imposed by the 
church, and it is as communities of Franciscan and Dominican 
tertiaries that they have subsisted with varying fortunes to this 
day. Ghent, Bruges, Antwerp, Mechlin can each boast a com- 
munity of Béguines in their midst, who are regarded by the 
people with a reverent affection. It is, however, to Ghent that 
one must go in order to see the life of a Béguinage in its full 
and most perfect development. At Bruges, in the ancient Bé. 
guinage by the Minnewater, more than half the little white- 
washed houses stand empty, and a mere handful of sisters 
assemble in the old church for the daily office: At Ghent, on 
the other hand, the Grand Béguinage contains to-day no less 
than 550 Béguines within its sheltering walls. It is a city 
within a city—an oasis of spiritual peace and medizval calm 
and solid Catholic piety in the midst of the bustle and conten- 
tion and rivalries of a great industrial centre. 

Thither, furnished with a letter of introduction to one of 
the superiors, I wended my way last August, passed the Porte 
d’Anvers, through narrow and somewhat malodorous streets, to 
a sober Gothic gate-house. As I passed beneath the archway, 
I seemed to step into a new world. Within, a high Gothic 
church with tall, slender spire, rose up from a wide expanse of 
green turf, and all round, built on a pleasantly irregular plan, 
stood rows of prim little Gothic houses, two stories high, built 
of brick, with stone facings and high-pitched roofs, and gabled 
windows. The paved streets were immaculately clean, and 
practically deserted; here and there a single black-veiled figure 
passed with quick, decided step, but over all there lay an 
almost solemn hush beneath the bright noon-day sun. Never 
was I ina more soothing, reposeful spot, instinct with medieval 
charm. And yet, as a matter of fact, the whole enclosure has 
barely been built a quarter of a century. The old original 
Béguinage was situated in a different quarter of Ghent, but 
partly owing to the attitude of petty persecution adopted 
towards the community by the Liberal government of that day, 
and partly owing to the fact that the land on which it stood 
was required by the municipality for town improvements, its 
very existence was threatened. A number of leading Belgian 
Catholics came to the assistance of the Béguines in their dis- 
tress and generously took upon themselves the erection of a 
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new Béguihage on condi- 
tions that rendered it se- 
cure from all danger of 
state or municipal inter- 
ference in the future. The 
Duke of Arenberg present- 
ed the necessary land, and 
the planning of the pious 
little city was entrusted to 
M. Verhaegen, a noted au- 
thority on Gothic architec- 
ture, who carried out his 
task with really delightful 
results. 

The enclosure contains 
eighty houses, each inha- 
bited by two, three, or four 
Béguines, and fourteen con- 
vents, each designed to ac- 
commodate from twenty to 
thirty inmates. Every Bé.- 
guine must have lived six 
years in a convent and 
have reached the age of 
thirty before she is en- 
titled to a share in a house, 
and, as a matter of fact, many continue to live in the convents 
from choice. All the buildings stand back some three or four 
yards from the roadway, from which they are divided by a high 
wall and solid Gothic gateway. On each conventual door is in- 
scribed the dedication of the house in Gothic lettering: “Huis 
van 5S. Godelieve,” or S. Begghe, as the case may be. I noticed 
as I passed that the names of the popular Flemish saints pre- 
dominated, then those of the great saints of the Franciscan and 
Dominican orders. The Béguines of Ghent follow the rule of 
St. Dominic, and their church is served by three friars of the 
order. I did not penetrate into any of the little houses, but at 
two of the convents I met with the kindest of welcomes and 
was allowed to inspect all the internal arrangements. I was 
charmed with all I saw. 

(he space between the house and the wall is invariably laid 
out as a garden, with diminutive flower-beds and narrow paved 
walks, Those that I entered were bright with geraniums and 
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begonias, and were tended by the sisters with lavish care. 
Within the convents reigned the scrupulous cleanliness for 
which the Flemish housewife is celebrated. Dainty white cur. 
tains to every window softened the conventual aspect of the 
rooms, and the Béguines, busy in kitchen and workroom, looked 
up with a friendly nod and a bright smile as we passed. A 
very great deal of beautiful needle-work is produced by the 
community, and they frequently have many more orders for 
trousseaux and layettes than they can carry out. Each ‘sister 
is paid for the work she does, and is allowed to take private 
orders; and, indeed, it is mainly by needle-work that the poorer 
Béguines eke out their slender resources. Each convent has 
its large, airy workroom, where the Béguines all sit apart, sew- 
ing in silence, with their work on a little square desk before 
them. Upstairs the cells are a little more spacious and a little 
less rigorously bare than those of a convent. Poor, indeed, 
they are, and simple, but there is an undeniable charm in these 
little Gothic chambers with their blue or white bed-curtains, 
their little shelf of books, their pious prints, their immaculate 
neatness. 

But of all the features of a Béguinage none is so character- 
istic as the refectory. Here, in the place of the long con- 
ventual table, a succession of what appear to be high, square, 
wooden cupboards are ranged round the room. These are 
fitted with upper and lower doors; the upper portion being 
opened, a tray can be drawn forward, and the sister sits in 
front of it to eat her dinner, the cupboard door screening her 
from the observation of her neighbor. In principle, each 
Béguine is responsible for her own food. She may cook or 
procure for herself what she likes, keeping it in her own cup- 
board, together with her own crockery and cutlery. As a 
matter of convenience, however, the caily soup and potatoes 
are usually cooked in common, and so also is the whole of the 
Sunday dinner, in order that on that day, at least, even the 
poorest of the Béguines need not stint herself. But as regards 
the details of the food, each inmate caters for herself and 
follows her own tastes, and in order that no envious compari- 
sons may come to mar the perfect charity by which all should 
be united, no one is allowed to pry into her neighbor’s cup- 
board. It is a quaint arrangement, and the privileges it con- 
fers are much prized by the Béguines, who, though none of 
them are rich, are nearly all possessed of some small means, 
to which they can add by the work of their needle. Needless 
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to say, however, that where a Béguine is really destitute, and 

is debarred from work by age or infirmity, she is zealously 

tended at the general expense of the community, while the 

more well-to-do inmates of the houses are allowed in their old — 

age to pay for the services of’ their younger and poorer sisters. 
The dress of a 





Béguine when in- 
doors consists of 
a black serge 
habit, a blue 
apron, and a stiff 
white cap. When 
they go out they | 
pin on to their 
heads a very large | 
black veil which 
falls round them 
like a cloak, and 
in church, for 
Mass and Bene- 
diction, they fur- 
ther wear a stiff 
white veil, which 
I am told has a 
very picturesque 
effect. Unfortu- 
nately I was not 
able to be present 
at any service in 
their fine Gothic 
church, which has 
some good inter- 


nal decoration in ‘“THE PAVED STREETS WERE IMMACULATELY CLEAN AND 
de- PRACTICALLY DESERTED.” 








polychrome 
sign. It is, however, the floor of the church which attracts the 
immediate attention of the visitor. The whole of the spacious 
nave is occupied by alternate rows of bright blue cloth cushions 
and low, blue-seated stools. These are for the use of the in- 
mates of the convents, each one of which has its allotted space, 
the superiors and the inmates of the houses occupying blue- 
seated chairs and pries-dieu in the aisles. The bright blue 
against the white of the well-scrubbed boards has a pleasantly 


cheerful effect. Quite separate from the church is a charming 
VOL, LXIX,.—22 
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little chapel of St. Anthony, to whom the community entertain 
a special devotion, and at whose altar the holy Mass is fre- 
quently offered. 

The daily life of the Béguines is an alternation between 
prayer and needle-work. They have no obligatory office to 
say, but on the other hand they have a great deal of vocal 
prayer. The whole life is led in community; the Béguine 
never retires to her cell for private reading or meditation; all 
the devotions are recited in common. Rising at half-past four, 
she hastens to the church for Mass and meditation, generally 
returning there for a second Mass at 7 o’clock after her frugal 
breakfast. Domestic duties occupy the early hours of the 
morning, cooking, laundry, and housework being undertaken in 
turn by the sisters. The hour from nine to ten is daily de- 
voted to reciting the fifteen decades of the Rosary with suitable 
short meditations. Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament is 
given in the church every afternoon at sunset. There is very 
little regular recreation ; conversation is allowed over the work 
for an hour after the early dinner, and again for a short time 
in the evening; but it is only on Sundays and feast-days that 
general recreations are held, when the younger members play 
at bowls, and every one is expected to join in the mild diver- 
sions of the hour. There is necessarily, however, a good deal 
of intercourse with the outside world to break the monotony 
of the daily routine. Customers have to be received and visit- 
ed, and many errands executed in the town. After the age of 
forty every Béguine is free to go out alone; they may all visit 
their friends in Ghent with moderate frequency, and once a year 
they may absent themselves from the Béguinage for a fortnight. 

In one respect, at least, the Béguines seem to have departed 
from the original scheme of their pious founder: there are 
practically no widows among them, although they are not ex- 
cluded by any rule. Women join the order at every age, but 
the majority enter young, prepared to spend their whole life in 
the homely, peaceful retirement. They belong for the most 
part to the petite bourgeoisie, to the farmer and well-to-do peas- 
ant class; they are the women whose lives, if lived in solitude, 
are singularly lonely, limited to the most petty interests, and 
frequently overshadowed by a sense of failure. To such as 
these the horizon of the Béguinage, far from being a narrow 
one, is wider than that of their own homes; their natures ex- 
pand beneath its softening influences and they grow in all those 
virtues that go to make sweet, cheerful, kindly women. For 
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‘“ DAINTY WHITE CURTAINS SOFTENED THE CONVENTUAL ASPECT.” 


such indeed they all seemed to be with whom I had the good 
fortune to come in contact during my too brief visit. The 
modern philanthropist, with his passion for utility, would per- 
haps like to see them embark on definite charitable labors, 
hospitals, refuges, or the like. Without examining whether or 
not such a course would be practicable, it is surely sufficient 
justification for their existence that they fill a distinct place in 
the social life of the city, while the example of their industry, 
their piety, their unaffected goodness is probably all the more 
potent because their lives, though separate, are yet in such 
close touch with those of their sisters in the world. To me it 
seemed that in no other place could one realize so forcibly the 
binding power of God’s love. For here, in the Grand Béguin- 
age, without the searching discipline of the cloister, over five 
hundred women are living in absolute charity one toward the 
other, with a charming courtesy in their daily intercourse, and 
a real sisterly affection for one another in their hearts. Only 
the Catholic faith can so transform frail feminine nature. 
Only the Catholic Church can turn her humblest daughters to 
such admirable purpose. 
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MR. WHISTLER AND THE EXPATRIATED. 


BY FRANK WARD O'MALLEY, 


2R. WHISTLER is a poster-artist, isn’t he?” a 

# gentleman asked me recently. My questioner is 

not an American of only ordinary education—if 

he were, he probably never would have even 

6 heard of Mr. Whistler—but a man that has had 

the advantage of European study and travel, a professor in a 

well-known medical college, and one of the leading surgeons in 

the United States. I told him what every art-student knows: 

Mr. Whistler is the great painter of the nineteenth century— 
the greatest artistic genius America has ever produced. 

“What, greater than Longfellow, Lowell, Whitman?” 

Yes, greater in his art than any one of these literary men 
was in his. 

Many will doubt the truth of this assertion, just as my friend 
the surgeon doubted it. To prove my statement I shall refer 
them to the English critic, Mr. George Moore, and indirectly to 
Mr. Ruskin. Mr. Ruskin, of course, needs no endorsement, but 
Mr. Moore is not as well known as he should be, and I shall 
repeat a remark once made to me by one of our foremost 
artists and art instructors, Mr. William M. Chase: “I always 
feel perfectly safe in recommending Mr. Moore’s book to art 
students,” he said, ‘‘and his is about the only work I can 
honestly say this of.” 

Mr. Moore, ina criticism of Whistler’s art, says that Whis- 
tler is “capable of painting portraits, perhaps not so full of grip 
as the best work done by Velasquez and Hals, only just falling 
short of these masters at the point where they were strongest, 
but plainly exceeding them in graciousness of intention, and 
subtle happiness of design. . . . His artistic perceptions are 
more exquisite than Velasquez’s. He knows as much, possibly 
even a little more, and yet the result is never quite equal.” 
Further on are the words: “ The greatest painters, I mean the 
very greatest—Michael Angelo, Velasquez, and Rubens.” Mr, 
Ruskin tells art-students to study the works of Velasquez “ with 
trust in their being always right” (Elements of Drawing). I 
could give many more quotations of a like nature from Mr, 
Moore’s book, but these are sufficient for my purpose. 
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Now, would Mr. Ruskin tell students of literature to study 
the works of even Milton “with trust in their being always 
right”? If he did, those that are at all familiar with “ Paradise 
Regained "—or ‘“ Paradise Lost,” for that matter—would not 
stop to inquire if such advice was at all safe—they would know 
that it is not; and if Mr. Moore, or any one else, said that 
Longfellow, Lowell, Emerson just fell short of Milton at the 
point where he is strongest, we should know that his praise was 
altogether extravagant. Mr. Moore, however, does not compare 
Whistler to a man merely so great in painting as Milton is in 
poetry; he likens him to one of the three greatest painters that 
have ever lived. He speaks of “ Michael Angelo, Velasquez, 
and Rubens,” just as he would speak of Shakspere, Homer, and 
Dante; and in the same breath he pronounces the name of 
James McNeill Whistler of Massachusetts! 

Let him that has a love for beauty go to Memorial Hall in 
Philadelphia to see Mr. Whistler’s “Lady with the Yellow 
Buskins”; and if this observer has the grace to understand, he 
will see what perhaps he has never seen before: a slip of a 
girl, in modern street costume at that, so exquisitely rendered 
that the full beautiful is attained. Manners, phases of thought, 
come and go, but that girl in the cape and gown of our day 
will always be in fashion. Five years hence the careful wo- 
man will quietly tear up the photograph of herself she thinks so 
beautiful to-day, because it has become old-fashioned ; but three 
hundred years after Whistler’s model has been laid away in her 
grave, her descendants will pause in awe and admiration before 
that girl putting on a yellow glove. Not a jarring note is there 
anywhere in the color, composition, or drawing. The beautiful 
grays and browns are so soft and delicate that they appear'to 
have been blown upon the canvas. One of Alma-Tadema’s or 
Bougereau’s hard touches would as surely ruin the picture as 
the interpolation by a modern playwright of a new act in 
“King Lear” would ruin the great tragedy. 

A closer study of the face of this girl will help us to under- 
stand just where Mr. Whistler falls short of Velasquez. The 
complexion is a dry yellow, and thus it keeps its place in the 
picture; but it does so at the expense of truth. Velasquez had 
genius enough to surmount this difficulty and obtain harmony 
Without resorting to such means. Cover the face, and you have 
a more perfect creation than Zhe Scarlet Letter; uncover the 
face, and you have a work of art that is much nearer perfec- 
tion than “Evangeline,” to be very modest in comparison. 
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The whole execution of the picture is in Mr. Whistler's best 
style, which Dr. John C. Van Dyke has happily described as 
“the maximum of effect with the minimum of effort.” The 
“Yellow Buskin” is not his masterpiece; he has done even 
greater things in portraiture, notably the painting of his mother 
and that of Miss Alexander. 

Nor does he reach his greatest heights in his portraits. 
Never until his series of ‘‘ Nocturnes” was created were the 
witcheries of the night depicted with so wonderful a beauty; 
for “out of the night Mr. Whistler has gathered beauty as 
august as Phidias took from Greek youths.” As a painter of 
the wonders of the dark he stands absolutely unapproachable. 
In portraiture his imagination is necessarily restricted; in the 
Nocturnes it has full play. A bit of blue shadow, illumined 
here and there with the artificial lights along the river front, 
the street, or on the bridges; or, as in some of the Nocturnes, 
darkness without any artificial light, a bath of blue and purple 
shadows, and that is all; but among the folds of that luminous 
darkness—it is not paint—the crickets must be chirping away 
off in the distance, and peace is about the firesides, and sin 
and shame are mercifully covered, and life breathes and pul- 
sates. There is drawing in these night scenes, wonderful draw- 
ing. They do not try to trick us by a story—no hollow-eyed 
girl lurks in the shadows of a doorway—but they do strive to 
attain the end of all great pictorial expression: the presenta- 
tion of beauty for its ewn sake. They succeed, and therefore 
they are truest art. 

Mr. Whistler does not live in America, and a comparatively 
small collection of his works is owned on this side of the At- 
lantic. Like all American artists, he knows that if he would 
more easily pay the butcher and the baker he must go to 
Europe, where his work is appreciated. He knows that if 
George Inness had lived and painted in the forest of Fontaine- 
bleau instead of in a little New Jersey town, his work would 
have been more eagerly sought after, although it would proba- 
bly have suffered by the change. He knows that, thanks to 
the ignorant, unpatriotic assertions made by our half-critics, 
the impression has gained ground among the American people 
that no painting is of value unless it is done in Europe. Con- 
sequently, when the wealthy citizen decides that he should have 
“a few good pictures about the house,” it never occurs to him 
that there are such men living as American artists. So he buys 
the Bougereaus, the Alma-Tademas, the Detailles, and the De 
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Neuvilles, and he does not know that these are as far below 
the Whistlers, the Sargents, the Innesses, and the Chases as 
Thelma is below The Scarlet Letter. 

This disregard for American art has, indirectly, another 
effect upon our artists that is more to be deplored than their 
banishment from home. There have been American painters 
that possessed more genius than will-power, and in their daily 
struggle against the coldness and lack of appreciation of their 
countrymen they have prostituted their great talents, simply 
because they must do so or die of starvation. There is a well- 
known American painter that lives abroad whose art has suf- 
fered in this way. A few years ago he was producing remark- 
able pictures in an Eastern city of the United States—and 
almost starving in the meantime. He knew his work was good, 
but he also knew there is nothing the American public dislike 
in pictures so much as good work, because such work is above 
them; he thought, moreover, of those that were depending 
upon him for support, of the discouragement and the misery 
of it all, and in an evil hour he fell. He knew the untaught 
love the photograph because they understand it, especially if 
it is colored, and from the day of his fall to the present he 
has given the colored photograph. To-day his home is in Paris; 
he always places “ Paris” after his signature now, and he re- 
ceives a small fortune from the sale of his pictures every year. 

Now that he is wealthy it may be asked, Why does he not 
give up his artificial style and return to the simplicity and 
truth of the old days? He cannot if he would: the bloom 
has been rubbed from the fruit. A musician or a painter does 
not bring out the wonderful tones of youth after years of no 
practice. This man’s late pictures are well painted, it is true, 
but they are so debased by that hardness and metallic glitter 
the public admires that they are valueless to lovers of real art. 
Had his early work been appreciated here, his pictures would 
have lived; his present work will die when he dies. Sir Freder- 
ick Leighton, in one of his biennial addresses at the Royal 
Academy, warned artists and art-students alike of the dangers 
of the desire for money. “No worse snare lies across the 
artist’s path,” he said, and there is no more pathetic realization 
of his meaning than the instance just cited. 

There is a man that lives in a little Connecticut town who 
to day is painting landscapes that for depth of imaginative feel- 
ing, poetic expression with color, are only approached by the 
creations of few living landscape painters, and excelled by none. 
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Thousands of educated Americans have never heard of him, 
perhaps, but I have seen a serious student of art reverently 
raise his hat when he pronounced the name of Charles Harold 
Davis. 

Mr. Whistler, Mr. Sargent, Mr. Abbey, Mr. McEwen, Mr. 
Alexander Harrison, and many other well-known painters, have 
been practically driven from their own country. A few, notably 
Mr. Chase, the late George Inness, and Mr. Davis, have remained, 
and they have finally prospered, not because of the feeling 
shown toward them by their countrymen, but in spite of that. 
They have prospered; but do they, and the artists that have 
left ys, receive the appreciation from America they deserve? 
Do we regard American painting with that affection we give 
to American letters? There are no monuments raised to our 
dead artists; the American press does not strive to awaken in 
us a proper realization of the glory that is ours; we do not 
take the trouble to learn even the names of our painters. 

Some one objects that we cannot call this art American. 
If it is not American, what is it? Are the essays, the poems, 
the romances of the New England men any the less American 
because they were written in the tongue of England? The work 
of our American artists of to-day is not English, French, nor 
Italian; it is made up of the art of all these nations, just as 
our people, our customs, Our institutions, are composed of ele- 
ments derived from European countries. Like America, our 
art is cosmopolitan. Then why not be bold enough to call it 
the American school? No one can seriously dispute the asser- 
tion—no critic, so far as I know, has ever thought to call Mr. 
Sargent’s or Mr. Whistler’s art French or English. Foreign 
critics, as a rule, have been strangely silent about the nation- 
ality of these men. We, however, are as silent. We do not 
proudly assert that they are Americans—we drive them from 
their homes instead. We raise monuments to a few of our 
bookmen, we teach our children to lisp the names of Longfel- 
low and Lowell and the others, and all this is as it should be; 
but in our pride in these we should not forget the greater or 
equal names of Whistler, Inness, Sargent, Chase, and Davis. 





THE HEART'S TEACHING. 


THE HEART’S TEACHING. 
(Toa Fesutt Novice.) 
BY C. J. CLIFFORD, S.J. 


SEARCH not the azure deeps of sky 
For God in splendor throned apart ; 
Contend not, mock not, lift no cry; 
For lo! thine own tremulous heart, 
Round which the surges toss and beat, 
Is still His holiest judgment-seat ! 


Unfettered, self-emancipate, free 
From lurking sophistries of lust, 
Thy feebler self’s futility, 
And pride’s impalpable, fine dust, 
Thy soul shall yet, in pained surprise, 


Spurn thine old creed’s frivolities. 


Not as the Prophets spake of old, 
In riddles darkly understood, 

In trope or vision bravely bold 
With Truth’s insistent hardihood, 

Shall He the lesson high impart 

Of His near Self, or what thou art! 


Be thy best wisdom but to hear— 

Oh, thrice and four times blessed then! 
His light about thy path, how clear 

The new world risen on thy ken, 
When freed from fetters that enthrall 
Thine own heart’s God is All in All. 


Be thy best wisdom but to hear 
One haunting Word’s articulate Voice ; 
So shall Time’s dark grow crystal clear, 
And all thy being’s core rejoice. 
O untried School of Mystery, 
Life’s page reads plain when read in thee! 


umont College, Old Windsor. 
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BY E. M. LYNCH. 


HERE must be many Americans who wish to see 
the Old World in its ancient aspect, and not 
from the stand-point of the foreign quarter of 
Continental capitals, or of fashionable cosmo- 

: % politan watering-places. Of course it is open 
to y the robust traveller to start on a track of his own devising; 
but his fastidious family will certainly refuse to accompany 
him in such a journey into the wilderness, and ailing folk 
would do very wrong to join the adventurous tourist. The 
problem, therefore, is to combine novelty with comfort in a 
European playground—a paradoxical sort of novelty, which 
consists in the freshness of the antique, the primitive! 

The old-world flavor is found in conjunction with cleanli- 
ness, civility, and quite enough comfort in the hotel accommo- 
dation of sundry summer resorts of North Italy—as I shall 
endeavor to prove by transcribing and enlarging upon sundry 
pages taken almost at random from my note-book. 


The peasants are hospitable in the valleys of the southern 
side of Monte Rosa. George Meredith knows them. He paints 
a characteristic trait when he makes the “ wiry, hearty, young,” 
and very busy cheese-maker, in the topmost chalet on Monte 
Motterone, cease from his labors to invite six wayfarers to 
cross his threshold, rest in the living-room, and drink the rich 
milk of his dairy. ‘When cooled and refreshed, Agostino 
gave the signal for departure, and returned thanks for hospi- 
tality. Money was not offered, and not expected.” That is as 
true to the life of to-day as it was to that of fifty years ago. 

In the Valle Vogna it is, in a sense, positively dangerous to 
admire the produce of the land. “What fine plums!” The 
plums are straightway in your hand. 
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‘How clever to make mascarpa/” (It is goats’ milk scalded 
and squeezed into a cheese, like ‘“ Devonshire Cream,” but far 
more substantial.) Next day a grayish-white, egg-shaped object, 
weighing about two pounds, appears at your hotel, “ With the 
salutations” of the contadina. 

You have lost your keys in the hay-field. A mother, and 
grandmother, and all the children in a family, will help you for 
an hour in your search, or until such time as the keys are re- 
covered; and they will think it less than friendly if you attempt 
to pay them for their trouble. 

Yet money is a rare boon in the valley. The women will 
walk four miles (from Riva-Val-Dobbio to the Saw Mills), to 
fetch'a load of one hundred pounds to one hundred and twenty 
pounds of wood, cut in lengths andzbound into a symmetrical 
packet, for the cooper. This bulky burden they carry down 
Valle Vogna, on the top of their shoulder-baskets, to Riva. The 
way is very rugged, yet they are g/ad to do it for nine cents 
for the double journey. TheyZcarryfstill heavier sacks of char- 
coal nearly as far for eight cents. Hard work, indeed, for such 
small wages! 

How gracefully 
they accomplish their 
severe tasks! “We 
Valvognese,” said one 
of them, “are said 
to be like mules—so 
strong, sure-footed, 
and enduring!” But 
that is a dishonoring ° 
comparison. These , 
contadine are bird- & 
like rather than “ 
mule-like, 


AMATEUR VETER- 
INARY SURGEONS, 


The men are all : 
away from the Valle * 
Vogna for nine or 
ten months of the 


year, earning money 


in Fr . 
I rance ’ and the “IT IS POSITIVELY DANGEROUS TO ADMIRE THE PRODUCE 
women are the farm- OF THE LAND.” 
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ers. They tend their cattle in sickness and health. This 
morning I was witness, from the veranda of the little hostelry 
at Casa Janzo, of a truly characteristic scene. A cow came 
down lame from the pastures. The worst part of her hoof 
had to be taken away, and the newly-exposed surface had 
then to be carefully scraped and cleansed. Five little “ cos. 
tumed ”’ women addressed themselves to this task. The opera- 
tor was, I think, the valley dress-maker. My friend Susan. 
nah, the portress, rubbed the top of the cow’s tail, than which 
no process is more soothing to the bovine system. The other 
women held up the ailing foot, or kept the beast from fidget- 
ting, or handed the amateur “ vet.” her instruments. Anywhere 
else there would have been a “ cow-doctor,” if not a certificated 
healer, to operate in such a case. 

It makes people ingenious to live far away from skilled labor. 
Another proof came before me when I wanted a hinge for the 
“upright ” of a small picture-frame. I was told that no metal 
hinges were likely to be had, except at a distance of several 
hours: “ Would a cloth hinge answer my purpose?” I decided 
that I would accept the substitute. 

The cloth hinge looks peculiar, and is less rigid than a 
brass one would be; but it meets the needs of the case. 

Then some one was in difficulties with a patent substitute 
for matches. Asa last resort, the thing was taken to our 
clever fadrona (the mistress of the hotel), and in five minutes 
the “ Fiat Lux” was mended, and as good as new! 

Professional aid is nearly as far to seek as skilled labor. For 
the smaller ills that flesh is heir to Valvognians consult the 
school-mistress of the valley. Arnica, mallows, poppy-heads, 
camomile, and many herbs, “more med’cinal than Moly,” are 
dried by her, or converted into essences. The learned leech 
makes the sign of the cross over the affected part and remedies 
are applied while the practitioner prays, and the patient makes 
the responses. If a tiny child needs healing, the mother, or 
some elder, responds. I think the prayers differ with the 
drugs, as these differ with the diseases. 


CHALETS AND CASERE. 


Very bare are the znxtérieures of this region. A chalet con- 
tains beds; shelves with wooden and stoneware plates, pots, 
etc., and a few wooden stools. There is sometimes a narrow 
table about five feet long, fastened by a hinge to the wall. 
When not in use, it is held up flat against the wall by a wooden 
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‘“THE WOMEN ARE THE FARMERS,” 


button. At the end of the table farthest from the wall when 
let down, there is a hinged leg coming from the under side of 
the table-top; a space-saving contrivance, for all lies close 
against the wall when the table is not wanted. The rooms are 
dark, because they are only lit from their deep-roofed, brown 
balconies. It is a marvel to see such neat, bright, refined little 
figures step out of dim and empty dwellings. 

The casere are cabins on the upper grazing-grounds (the 
“Alps,” properly speaking), and they are barely weather-tight. 
Only in summer are they occupied. The furniture (if it may 
be so called) is mainly cheeses, cheese-presses, churns, and 
milk-pans. But the casera gains a certain interest and pictur- 
esqueness because every object has its use ; and simple, meaning- 
ful forms, even such as hand-churns, round cheeses, pots, and 
pans, almost always please the eye. Ventilation is the one 
thing perfectly provided for in a casera. “Sun, and moon, and 
star-shine too,” look in between the stone roofing-slabs. 
Neither casera nor chdlet suggests the “ hearth and home” very 
forcibly; but life in these mountains is not passed indoors. 
There is plenty of sunshine, even in winter; and the inhabi- 
tants sew, spin, make ricame (point lace used in all the different 
costumes characteristic of the Valsesian country), knit, dress 
the children, chat, and on Sundays sing part-songs, in the sunny 
balconies, when the snow lies thick upon the ground and all 
field-work is suspended. 
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Winter is brightened, here, by the return of the fathers, 
brothers, sons, husbands, and lovers. The men bring back their 
earnings about Christmastide, and, if they can afford such long 
holidays, they stay at home two or’three months. 


A MOUNTAIN IDYL., 


One summer Sunday afternoon, when the sun shone bright 
and warm, and that I had a round dozen of letters to write, I 
could not help dimly and half-unconsciously following a scene 
going forward in a neighboring balcony. The house belonged 
to a grandmother of eighty. The old dame and her staid, elder- 
ly daughter sat framed in the warm brown woodwork. A youth 
of about eighteen had come to make them an afternoon visit. 
I think he had arrived from what in the valley’s opinion is a 
distant part, perhaps from Varallo-Sesia, more than twenty 
miles away. Varallo is a very lively town, with its constant 
trains of pilgrims coming to the Sacro Monte, and its succes- 
sion of summer guests from Turin and Milan for the hotels, 

and the great hydro. 
pathic establish- 
ment; with com- 
merce, and local po- 
litics, and amuse- 
ments. At any rate, 
this youth had end. 
less histories to re- 
count, as he sat on 
the lower steps, or 
stood swaying him- 
self, with one hand 
on the balustrade. 
He poured forth a 
veritable budget of 
news! Another lis- 
tener he had,a pretty 
young girl, wearing 
the costume of the 
Valle Vogna. The 
elder women were in 
the usual dark blue 
and black and snowy 


LACE IS USED IN ALL THE DIFFERENT COSTUMES OF THE white. The girl had, 
VALSESIAN COUNTRY, besides, party-col- 
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ored head-ribbons, a gay ’kerchief, and the wide-leafed, white 
straw hat, decorated with stiff roses, standing circle-wise round 
the low crown. She rested on the highest step of the short flight 
of stairs, at the feet of one of the seated women. Her con- 
tribution to the conversational family feast seemed to consist 
solely in a fresh young laugh, sometimes a little shy or sad, 
but always perfectly musical. There were three true notes of the 
descending scale: mi, re, do-sharp. The elder women put in 
a gentle question now and then, an exclamation, or an encour- 
aging murmur. Their laughter was too subdued to reach my 
ear across the roadway and the little garden; but they must 
have echoed the boy’s merriment, for without encouragement 
the rich stream of talk must inevitably have dried up. Three 
long letters were finished, and still he was swaying himself to 
and fro, and telling story after story. The faithful murmur was 
coming from his eldérs. The pretty contadina was swinging her 
hat by its strings, and furnishing the musical refrain, tra—la— 
la; mi, re, do-sharp! The light flashed in her brown eyes, and 
on her small, white teeth. 

Six letters were finished, and the balcony scene was still the 
same. Sometimes there were two other elderly women who joined 
the group. Sometimes three tiny children from another cottage 
played in the roadway below. But the youth’s smooth baritone 
rolled on in endless narrative, the elders murmured their ac- 
companiment, like stringed instruments con sordini, and the 
girlish voice rang, tra—la—la! 

My dozen letters at last were written. The sun was sinking 
behind the giant Corno Bianco; and the elder dame, the maid, 
and the youth stood on the steps, saying a lengthy good-night 
—booming baritone, gentle echo, sweet, singing laugh. 

I kept hearing a peculiar strain for a whole week afterwards, 
and think, somehow, that that youth will hear the notes for the 
rest of his natural life. 


. COSTUME-CLAD CONTADINE. 


A group of the elder women in Valle Vogna often reminded 
me of a flock of sleek, graceful magpies—blue-black and snow- 
white, and with their bird-like bearing, too! On /estas young 
and old veil themselves in white when they are at Mass. The 
veil, in some valleys, is linen; in some net, or lace. In the 
Val Mastallone no woman gives less than ten re, say two dol- 
lars, for her linen veil. You hear on all hands that “they 
are very rich at Fobello,” the principal village of Val Mas- 
tallone! At Fobello and Rimella the finest costumes are 
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“purfled ”; that is, embroidered in gold thread, or silver thread, 
as well as in colored silks. Dowries, in these villages, amount 
often to twenty thousand /i7ve. A peasant’s wedding is a very 
wonderful sight to see. I suppose nowhere in Italy are the 
peasants so well off as here. 

Not the peasant women only wear the traditional dress of 
the valley. The few comparatively rich people, who own pro. 
perty, when they come to spend the warmest months of the 
year here don the costume. The ladies of the family of the 
deputy who represents the Valsesia in the Italian Parliament 
are costume-clad. So are the daughters of a great zmpresario, 
whose life was spent mainly in Vienna, but who was a native 
of Fobello. The ladies use even richer materials than the 
other Fodelline, but they keep to the colors, and the ancient 
shapes, in their garments. 

THE HIGH-AIR CURE. 

The Valle Vogna is healthy. Casa Janzo stands forty-five 
hundred feet above sea-level. The slopes are pine-clad almost 
to the very summits. These rocky walls rise about two thou- 
sand feet higher than Casa Janzo, and below that hamlet the 
Vogna roars at a depth of one thousand feet or so. There is 
shelter from the north and east. (Corno Bianco, Monte Rosa, 
Tagliaferro, stand in the giant row that screens this valley.) 
The air is quite resinous from the fir-trees. Over and over 
Valvognians, returning with ailing lungs from work on low 
levels, have perfectly recovered during their stay at home. It 
is the early history of the Davos Valley over again. Dr. 
Spengler and another consumptive came to Davos, felt better 
there, inquired among the inhabitants, and found many cases of 
cured phthisical patients—men who had “come home to die,” 
but instead remained /o Hive in the dry, light air of these great 
heights. Casa Janzo is but five hundred feet lower than Davos. 
Some sufferers have discovered the curative properties of the 
air here. It only needs that an ailing physician or two should 
be among those benefited for the valley to grow popular, as 
Davos has done. Valle Vogna has advantages which, in the be- 
ginning, the now famous health resort could not boast. Nature 
and humanity are both much sweeter on the southern than the 
northern slopes of the Alps. 

ART AND RELIGION IN THE ALPS. 


There are churches and chapels in Valle Vogna, but no 
resident priest, and the population belongs to the parish of 
Riva-Val-Dobbio. Formerly the valley had its spiritual pastor 


f 
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stationed at Sant’ Antonio, but “the times are hard,” and to 
maintain a curate would overtax Valvognian resources. In 


summer, for the sake of the strangers, the hotel proprietor in- 
vites a clerical pro- 


fessor from a little 
college in the Val- 
sesia to come and 
say Mass on Sun- 
days and festivals. 
The dwellers in 
these uplands are 
most pious and edi- 
fying people. 
There is a curi- 
ous custom of mid- 
night Mass on All 
Saints at Riva. 


‘*A RECOGNIZED BRIDLE- 

PATH LEADS TO VAL 

DosBio.” 

This is a region 
of wayside shrines, 
mostly dating from 
two hundred and 
fifty or three hun- 
dred years ago; and 
St. Anthony is the 
favorite saint, to 
judge by the dedi- 
cations. It is also 
within the region of ‘‘ LOCALLY, IT IS CALLED A ‘BELLISSIMA STRADA.’” 
external frescoes. 
The outer front of,the parish church at Riva glows with a Last 
Judgment by Enrico d’Alagna, a fellow-worker with Gaudenzio 
Ferrari at the Sacra Monte of Varallo, and one of the bright 
stars of the Valsesian school of painting. Enrico was Raphael’s 
contemporary. 

VOL, LXIX.—23 
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FRIENDLY MOUNTAINEERS, 


After a stay of a few weeks the stranger is on friendly 
terms with many Valvognians. Lest he (or she) should feel 
unduly important, owing to the multitudinous ‘salutations in 
the market-place”’ (nay, rather, on the bridle-path/), it may be 
well to bear in mind the homely old saw: “ More know Tom 
Fool than Tom Fool knows.” The kind natives soon betray a 
flattering concern for the visitor's tastes, movements, and home 
surroundings. 

“So you are very fond of cream?” asked a contadina whom 
I had the good fortune to be able to oblige. What could I 
say but “Yes”? Who would not like Valvognian cream, which 
is so rich it will hardly flow, but must be ladled into the tea- 
cups or the plate of wild strawberries? When but just skimmed 
it is, in fact, like good whipped cream. 

An acquaintance surprised me with the question, ‘“ Was it 
you that killed the viper yesterday?” (I had more than 
“scotched a snake,” and did not think to find the feat thus 
noised abroad!) ‘And is it true that your country has three 
thousand miles of ocean against one side of it?” asked a dear 
old dame, whose friend I became by carrying her shoulder-bas- 
ket when she was tired. 


Have I not made out a case for primitiveness and for fresh- 
ness, in the valleys south of Monte Rosa? Modern comfort can 
be secured at the Hydro, at Varallo-Sesia (Stadilimento Idroter- 
apico), and of Varallo some account was published in a former 
number of THE CATHOLIC WORLD; at the charming Mountain 
Inn at Casa Janzo, Valle Vogna, and at the delightful Hotel 
Tagliaferro, Rima, Val Sermenza. Other halting places might 
be named as fairly comfortable. Even the critical Baedeker 
“stars” several others in the neighborhood, but I know none 
to compare with the three I have just named. 

Two of these have what to some will be a drawback, while 
to others it will be an attraction—they are beyond roadways, 
and are reached by bridle-paths. 


RACIAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


It is strange the local type of humanity does not correspond 
with types developed in other high mountain regions. The 
rare air, which here expands the lungs of lowlanders to an 
almost inconvenient extent, has been breathed for generations 
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MARGHERITA OF SAVOY. 


by this high—and narrow—shouldered, flat-chested race. The 
people are diminutive, and bodies are very small compared to 
limbs. The gentle, somewhat dreamy, local character shines 
through oval faces. The fingers of these peasants often taper 
so finely as to recall lissome, pointed oriental hands. The 
shape of the heads is highly classical. The limbs of the few 
men to be seen in these valleys in summer are rounded far 
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beyond the average Italian type—a roundness which Mr. J. A. 
Symonds said made the gymnasts of Italian Switzerland look, 
beside the German and French Swiss at a 7urnfest, like the 
putti of allegorical pictures, or like women. One of the mule- 
teers who went to the osfzzio with us came from further 
south, and had the characteristics of many Lombards. He was 
in strong contrast with the Valvognians of the party: broad- 
shouldered, long-waisted, a head taller, sinewy, bright-minded, a 
born fighter! Later I helped myself in a climb with a hand 
on his arm. It felt like a stout wire cable! Valvognians, in 
France, are decorators, carvers, painters. The men of German- 
speaking Rima work in scagliuola (“ Venetian flooring” Italians 
now call it, and have forgotten the word scagliuola). They 
practise their difficult art in embellishing Prussian palaces. 
Valsesians are carvers or carpenters in Lyons, or keep restau- 
rants, or are waiters there. Fobello furnishes Turin with most 
of its albergatort. 

Of course there are many exceptions, but the physical type 
in these parts is marked, distinctive, and just as I have above 
described it. It culminates in the Fodel/est, whose bel sangue is 
a boast. The women of Fobello strike a note of eccentricity 
by wearing leggins that look like trousers, and by adorning 
their secular costume with a quantity of the aforementioned 
ricame—like Greek lace—and embroideries of oriental richness , 
of color. 

A backward glance was rendered sharper, as to the South 
Monte Rosa folk, when our mules had taken us to Courmayeur, 
and we noticed the tough and bandy-legged mountaineers 
there. 

When I think of the scenery of the Southern Alps, and of 
the peasant friends I made there, I sigh happily a dozen times: 
“I, too, have been in Arcady!” 


VAL DOBBIO AND GRESSONEY. 


From La Petscia, in the Valle Vogna, up to Val Dobbio 
Hospice, the path is so steep and rough that all the energies 
that can be spared from the labor of the ascent are only just 
sufficient to recognize and applaud the performance of the 
mules. An Irishman praised his little mare on the ground that 
“she was as handy wid her hind legs as a prize-foighter.” Our 
wonderful mules climb as well as if they had four hands 
apiece, instead of four horny, iron-shod hoofs. A recognized 
bridle-path leads to Val Dobbio. Locally, it is called a “ de//is- 
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sima strada,” though, to the eye of any one.accustomed to flat 
lands and “carriageable ways,” the irregular stone steps, occa- 
sional steep, slippery grass slopes, and water-channels full of 
loose stones, are the last track in the world to suggest the 
description: ‘“‘a most beautiful street!” But the same mules 
have gone almost across country: that is to say, up and down 
rocks and gullies where only the flocks and shepherds pass, and 
then it was that I fully loved and admired our “brave beasts.” 
“Bella,” pawing the air reflectively before taking a step into 
the unknown, is as pretty a sight as I can think of at this 
moment. 


Val Dobbio boasts the highest Aospice in Europe. It is a 
bleak-looking building, in what seems, from a distance, the 
barest of sites; but in summer it is a paradise of wild flowers. 
Even in mid-September, and after all the long, parching weeks 
of a dry summer, we found a remnant of the wild garden that 
on former visits had so greatly delighted us. Saxifrages, gen- 
tians, one rare ranunculus, and edelweis were among our trea- 
sure-trove. As lately as five years ago, two or three thousand 
Valsesians and Valvognians used annually to return in winter 
by this pass. Many lost their lives in the snow, and Canonico 
Nicolao Sottile charitably built and endowed the refuge. A 
“guardian” is always there. It is now also a meteorological 
station. Lately another pass is more in vogue, and there are 
fewer wayfarers at Val Dobbio. The zigzag descent from the 
ospisio to Gressoney appears to be therefore neglected. Only 
when Queen Margherita goes to Col Val Dobbio would it seem 
that any repairs are attempted. 

The view is sublime from the Col, and it is equally charm- 
ing during the descent. But how to describe it? I should 
certainly fail to convey an idea of its beauty and grandeur, 
Besides— 

“ Where ’s the mighty credit 
In admiring Alps? 
Any goose sees ‘glory’ 
In their ‘snowy scalps.’”’ 


A ROYAL RESIDENCE IN POSSE. 

Facing Val Dobbio, hundreds of feet above the Val Gres- 
soney, is the site Italy’s queen has bought for her summer 
palace. The building will be begun next spring. 

When Queen Margherita came up to the osfizio three 
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summers ago, the Signore Villegiante, from every “summer sta- 
tion’ near, converged upon the Val Dobbio. Some ladies, who 
had not foreseen when they came to the Alps the chance of a 
royal bow and smile here, sent to Turin for even finer dresses 
than those with which they daily dazzled their respective ¢ad/e- 
ahétes. And lo! the queen was dressed as a Gressoney peas- 
ant—scarlet petticoat, black Swiss bodice, white chemisette—all 
complete ! 

The gala dress of Gressoney, worn at weddings and on very 
great occasions, consists of the picturesque red skirt, red dre- 
telles (a turned-back waist) over an embroidered green waist- 
coat in which gold is used (this again is actually “ purfled,” to 
use the fine, old-world term), and the locally-universal white 
home-spun chemisette with large sleeves. The women wear a 
’*kerchief, on head or neck according as it is cold or warm. 
“Fine feathers make fine birds.” The daughters of Gressoney 
would be very plain without their costume, which, oddly enough, 
they seem inglined to abandon for every-day wear, with the 
exception of the bright skirt, an invaluable touch of color in 
their vividly green valley. 

In all this costumed region there is, for strangers, a shock 
of surprise at seeing tiny children dressed precisely like their 
mothers. We laugh at Sterne for being astonished, on landing 
in France, to find that even the children there spoke French. 
But children in the local uniform ave comical. They look like 
dolls, or parodies of :their elders. 

The gloaming had fallen upon us as we passed the smart 
villa which the late Baron Luigi Peccoz used to lend the Queen 
of Italy, and the inviting-looking Hétel St. Pierre, at Gressoney- 
St.-Jean, and there was an air full of frost and a sky full of 
stars when we reached the new, admirably situated, and ex- 
cellent Miravalle Hotel, at Gressoney-la-Trinité. The last guests 
of the season had just left, but we were very comfortable 
there when we stayed over Sunday, and also on our return 
from Val d’Aosta. 
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‘“CATHOLICISM, ROMAN AND ANGLICAN.” 


BY REV. R. RICHARDSON. 


Wii ROFESSOR FAIRBAIRN'S book, entitled Cazh- 

Y olicism, Roman and Anglican, is important inas- 

much as he has gathered the religious and 

philosophical principles in conflict in the present 

day, and woven them so cleverly together that 

the unsettled mind of many will, it is to be feared, accept 
the argument of the writer as a delivery from the dilemma. 

His line of argument bears some resemblance to the theory 
of Darwin’s survival of the fittest. He attempts to show that 
the Catholic Church has been fashioned by the surrounding 
influences to which she has been subject—Paganism, /udaism, 
Imperialism—and he does not perceive that although she has 
absorbed and adapted herself to the progress of nations, she 
has not changed her teaching; as the tree, to which she is 
likened by the prophets and by our Lord himself, takes up and 
absorbs the different portions of the earth in which it is planted, 
yet still remains the same tree, the same leaves and branches, 
invigorated by the same sap.. Of course, when the church was 
planted, she was small like the mustard-seed, and she must 
necessarily have grown to be able to carry large branches in a 
way that would have been impossible in the beginning. 

Refore proceeding it will be well to get at the gist of the 
book, which is really contained in the following passage : 

“In a certain sense submission to Catholicism is the victory 
of unbelief: the man who accepts authority because he dare 
not trust his intellect lest it lead him into atheism, is van- 
quished by the atheism that he fears. 

‘‘He unconsciously subscribes to the impious principle, that 
the God he believes has given him so godless a reason that, 
were he to follow it, it would lead him to a faith without God. 
Now, there is more religion in facing the consequences than in 
turning away from them; for the man who faces the conse- 
quences remains truer to the truth, obeys the most immediate 
and inexorable law of God, that given in his own being. 

‘‘I can understand the man who says, ‘I do not wish to be 
either a..Pantheist or an Agnostic, but 1 must be what the 
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best thought and light within me—beams as they are of the 
universal and eternal—determine, and if they conduct me either 
to Pantheism or Agnosticism, then to either I will go, obedient 
to the laws under which I live and think.’ But I cannot so 
easily understand or admire a man who says: ‘If I use my 
reason, it will make an Atheist or Sceptic of me, therefore I 
will flee for refuge to the arms of an infallible authority.” 

This, to say the least of it, is a very mistaken view of the 
Catholic position; it is not thus that the Catholic seeks to 
know the truths of revelation. It is quite true he must follow 
his conscience. But, besides conscience, God has given us in- 
telligence, which we must use to rectify our conscience if it 
be false; and that intelligence every Catholic is obliged to use 
and not flee from. It will enable him to arrive at the truth 
of the existence of God, and following this great first truth, 
he will find that God, who, since he is infinitely good and wise, 
must therefore have left us a revelation—or have revealed to 
man the end for which he has been called into existence. If 
man only uses his reason rightly, he will accept the Incarna- 
tion and the teaching of Jesus Christ as infallibly true. When 
we use the word revelation, we mean the making known or 
revealing to us the hidden things of God, the rewards and 
punishment of the next life, and the manner of worshipping 
God and attaining our salvation. If, therefore, man uses his 
reason rightly, he will be quite sure that Jesus Christ intended 
not only to teach the Jews but all the family of Adam to the 
end of time. He will, if he be of sound mind, look for such 
an organization, which must teach as Christ did, ‘as one having 
authority.” 

Indeed, we find in the Gospel that our Lord called to- 
gether a body of men to perpetuate his doctrine, to continue 
his revelation by /¢radition. But to this our author objects 
that tradition is untrustworthy, and so it would be as human 
tradition, but for the divine guidance promised by our Lord. 
“T willsend the Holy Ghost,” and “he shall guide you into all 
truth, and he shall bring to your remembrance whatever I 
have taught you.” And it is just here that the weak point of 
the author betrays itself, for he regards the church as a purely 
human institution. 

But let us see what he has to say about the divine institu- 
tion of Jesus Christ, in a most remarkable passage : 

“T freely acknowledge the pre-eminence of Catholicism as 
an historical institution; here she is without a rival or a peer. 
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If to be at once the most permanent and extensive, the most 
plastic and inflexible, ecclesiastical organization were the same 
thing as to be the most perfect embodiment and vehicle of 
religion, then the claim of Catholicism were simply indisputa- 
ble. The man in search of an authoritative church may not 
hesitate; once let him assume that a visible and audible au- 
thority is of the essence of religion, and he has no choice; he 
must become, or get himself reckoned, a Catholic. The Roman 
Church assails his understanding with invincible charms. Her 
sons say proudly to him: ‘She alone is Catholic, continuous, 
venerable, august, the very church Christ founded and his Apos- 
tles instituted and organized. She possesses all the attributes 
and notes of Catholicity—an unbroken apostolic succession, a 
constant tradition, an infallible chair, unity, sanctity, truth, an 
inviolable priesthood, a holy sacrifice, and efficacious sacra- 
ments.’ ”’ 

“The Protestant churches are but of yesterday, without the 
authority, the truth, or the ministries that can reconcile man 
to God; they are only a multitude of warring sects whose con- 
fused voices but protest their own insufficiency, whose impo- 
tence almost atones for their own sin of schism by the way it 
sets off the might, the majesty, and the un‘ty of Rome. In 
contrast, the Catholic Church stands where her Master placed her, 
on the rock, endowed with the prerogatives and powers he gave 
to her; and against her the gates of hell: shall not prevail. 
Supernatural grace is hers; it watched over her cradle, has fol- 
lowed her in all her ways through all her centuries, and has not 
forsaken her even yet. She is not like Protestantism, a conces- 
sion to the negative spirit, an unholy compromise with naturalism. 
Everything about her is positive and transcendent; she is the 
bearer of divine truth, the representative of the divine order, 
the supernatural living in the very heart and before the very 
face of the natural. The saints, too, are hers, and the man she 
receives joins their communion, enjoys their goodly fellowship, 
feels their influence, participates in their merits and the bless- 
ings they distribute. Their earthly life made the past of the 
church illustrious ; their heavenly activity binds the visible and 
invisible into unity, and lifts time into eternity. To honor 
thé saints is to honor sanctity; the church which teaches man 
to love the holy, helps him to love holiness. And the Fathers 
are hers; their laborings, sufferings, martyrdoms, were for her 
sake; she treasures their words and their works; her sons 
alone are able to say: ‘Athanasius and Chrysostom, Thomas 
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Aquinas and Duns Scotus, Cyprian and Augustine, Anselm and 
Bernard, are ours; their wealth is our inheritance, at their feet 
we learn filial reverence and divine wisdom.’ But rich as she 
is in persons, she is richer in truth; her worship is a glorious 
sacrament, her mysteries are a great deep. Hidden sanctities 
and meanings surround man; the sacramental principle invests 
the simplest things, acts, and rites with an awful yet most bliss. 
ful significance; turns all worship now into a divine parable 
which speaks the deep things of God, now into a medium of 
his gracious and consolatory approach to men and man’s awed 
and contrite, hopeful and prevailing, approach to him. Symbols 
are deeper than words, speak when words become silent, gain 
where words lose in meaning; and so in hours of holiest wor- 
ship the church teaches by symbols, truths, language may not 
utter. And yet she knows better than any other how to use 
reasonable speech. The Fathers and Doctors of theology have 
been hers. For every possible difficulty of the reason, or the 
heart, or the conscience, she has not one, but a thousand solu- 
tions. If men are gentle of heart, and do not like to think 
that all men without the church must be lost, distinctions are 
made as to the body and soul of the church, as to kinds and 
degrees of ignorance, softening stern doctrines into tenderness. 
If they have difficulties about Infallibility, whether due to papal 
sins and blunders in the past, or freedom in the present, or 
progress in the future, they can easily be obviated by methods 
of interpretation and known and noted constitutional limita- 
tions. In the church alone has casuistry become a science so 
perfect as to have a law and a cure for every real or possible 
case of conscience; in her schools theology has become a 
completed science, which has systematized her body of truth, 
explicated her reason, justified her being and her claims. And 
so the Catholic Church is, in a sense altogether her own, not 
only an ecclesiastical institution, but a Religion, a system able 
to guide the conscience, satisfy the heart, regulate the conduct, 
adjust and determine the relations of God and man.” 

Here, then, is a complete organization, a living, teaching, 
speaking body, existing for eighteen hundred years; but from 
whence came it? The author says, in other parts of his argu- 
ment, that this wonderful organization was the result more* or 
less of accident—t grew/ But how? As surely as God put 
sap into the living tree and made it bring forth branches, 
leaves and flowers, so surely did he breathe into his church the 
breath of life, and send the Holy Ghost down upon his church 
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to teach truth till the end of time. How else could such a 
supernatural institute continue always to teach and never once 
to contradict herself? This alone is a miracle. When you tell 
me that the church came into existence and was not in all her 
parts created, fashioned by Christ, you might just as well tell 
me that the Zzmes newspaper edited and printed itself. 

And here seems the right place to speak about the priest- 
hood of which he says there is not a vestige in the Gospel. St. 
Paul says: ‘We have an Altar of which those who serve the 
Tabernacle have no power to eat.” St. Paul, then, here supposes 
an altar, a priest, and a sacrifice, quite distinct from the Jewish 
sacrifices. Our Lord is called by him a high-priest, a priest 
according to the order of Melchisedech, to offer sacrifice under 
the forms of bread and wine. And the Prophet Malachias fore- 
told that the clean oblation should be offered everywhere; from 
the rising of the sun to the going down of the same there was 
to be sacrifice. Now, our Lord was on earth after his resurrec- 
tion for forty days, teaching the ministers of his church all the 
things pertaining to the Kingdom of Heaven, of which nothing is 
written in the Gospel. Where are we to learn what our Lord 
taught? We can gather these alone from his church; and that 
church teaches ‘us that the sacrifice of Calvary is continued in 
the Mass till the end of time. We must either believe her, 
the teacher sent by Christ, or give up Christianity as a reve- 
lation. 

Still, the author is very severe upon the idea of the sub- 
mission of our understanding to the teaching of the church, 
which, as we have seen, he calls blasphemy. Let us suppose 
you have to cross a very dangerous desert, and you therefore 
engage a guide about whose competency you satisfy yourself 
that you cannot “possibly doubt.” You are a very scientific 
man yourself, and with the help of maps and a good compass 
you imagine you could venture to go by yourself, but your 
friends assure you that it is not safe; the way is intricate and 
you must take the guide, who is perfectly certain of every inch 
of the way. Now, having proceeded with your guide, after two 
or three days you begin, according to your calculations, to have 
some doubt about the way, although, mind you, the guide has 
never hesitated, never retraced his steps, and is quite sure that 
he is right. Now, which would be best for you to do?—to sub- 
mit your judgment, your understanding to his and follow it in 
peace, or throw aside your guide and seek your own way? The 
Catholic Church is an appointed guide; as our Lord said: “He 
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that heareth you, heareth Me; and he that refuseth to listen to 
you, refuseth to listen to Me.” 

And when I listen to the things confided to her care,. I am 
making the highest possible use of my understanding ; not giving 
it up, but using it well. But the author at page 232 says: 
“So absolute is the difference and so emphatic the contrast 
between the two alternatives (that of Christ and the church) 
that we may say, to allow the sovereignty of Christ, is to dis. 
allow the infallibility of Rome; and that to accept the latter is 
to exchange a moral supremacy, which permits no secular ex- 
pediencies or diplomacies, for one legal and economical, which 
must be now rigid and now elastic, as the public interests or 
expediencies of the hour may demand.” It might be well here 
to observe, besides the law of God, it is necessary that the 
church as a moral body should make laws to promote piety 
and union. These laws are not unchangeable; they are made 
by the church, and can be changed or suspended for the good 
of society or of the church herself. But the church cannot 
alter one tittle of the divine law or of that revelation confided 
to her care; so that these severe reflections upon expediencies 
and diplomacies are uncalled for. But suppose we follow the 
writer and throw over the teaching of the charch for that of 
Christ, how are we to know what Christ did teach? Behold 
the result of such a principle in the floods of iniquity which 
followed the teaching of Luther—every man his own guide, 
to read and judge for himself. This may look like a dignified 
freedom, but it must lead to confusion, and is not Christianity, 
is not the following of Christ. 

Bexhill, England. 











‘‘ ABOVE ALL ELSE KARLSBAD IS IN THE ‘VALLEY OF REsT.'”’ 


A PHILOSOPHER IN BOHEMIA. 
BY MARGARET F. SULLIVAN. 
‘‘I’d rather live in Bohemia than in any other land.”—/ohn Boyle O' Reilly. 


Ay was of the Bohemia of the mind the poet ‘wrote. 
5% Our philosopher is of a picturesque province of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire, statistically con- 
sisting of 20,000 square miles, with a population 
of about 6,000,000, or 290 to the square mile. 
The province sends 92 representatives to the Reichsrath, or one 
for every 64,000 inhabitants. For domestic affairs it enjoys 
home rule through an elected body of 242 members, and in 
local councils, communal and municipal. Lying in the middle 
of Europe, the gates of the Austro-Hungarian Empire are more 
open to all the world than those of any other Continental mon- 


archy. Within its borders may be seen a greater variety of 
nationality and heard a larger number of different tongues than 
in any other country on the globe. The heart of Austria-Hun- 
gary is Bohemia. 

To the rest of the world Bohemia is Karlsbad, a valley town 
in the Karlsbad hills. A fixed population of less than 12,000 
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becomes from May to November more than 30,000; and any 
morning at the springs, which are within the town, numerous 
and highly medicinal, presents a miniature forecast of a scene 
suggested in Joel of the valley of Josaphat. 

Above allelse Karlsbad is in the “ valley of rest.” There are 
no lights within or without after eleven o’clock; and most of 
the dwellings and all the inns are asleep before that hour or 
speedily after it. Whoso would burn midnight oil must keep 
away from Karlsbad. Even the newest device of science gives 
its final z-z-z-z-iz without warning at eleven o'clock in the largest 
hotels. There are no public dissipation resorts; and, as every- 
body goes to Karlsbad for health only, there is neither time 
nor temptation to private folly. Karlsbad is an ideal democracy. 
To return to the poet— 


“ Here pilgrims stream with a faith sublime 
From every class and clime and time.” 


Plentiful here are they who represent “the boast of heraldry, 
the pomp of power.” No incident of its surprisingly bright and 


cheery company of health-seekers is more convincing, more 
salutary, than the pitiable plight of the scions of royalty who 
are sprinkled, prematurely wan, feeble alike of brain and muscle, 
among the common ranks of vigorous and happy people who 
gaze at the “gilded dullard”’ with insatiable curiosity but with- 
out reason for envy. 

The day begins for all before six o'clock; for with the 
Angelus the bands begin playing at the springs, and everybody 
must have his—and her—three glasses of water drank, an inter- 
val of fifteen minutes after each glass, before seven to join 
the blithe throng out to the sylvan breakfast places along 
the river Tepl, which, like a fringed and waving sash, flies 
around the town knotted and twisted, rosetted with bridges 
at convenient intervals, and not navigable except for fleets of 
silvery fish that drop anchor about eight o’clock every morning 
in front of the breakfasters and wait for their share of the 
crumbs. Flocks of birds scurry and carol under overhanging 
trees, whose slender boughs make finger-bowls of the river while 
the birds snatch up the unconsidered trifles thrown to them 
from the tables—an ideal. scene for a St. Francis of Assisi. 
Nobody who can walk or drive out to the river or hill cafés 
for breakfast takes his coffee or tea and roll at his town hotel. 
After breakfast everybody strolls up the hills or idles around 
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the town, whose old thoroughfare and new, on either bank of 
the Tepl, are enlivened with lace-making and thronged with 
window shoppers and buyers, the shops being chiefly branches 
of large concerns at Dresden or Vienna. 

The pine-capped hills invite to long walks in alternating sun 
and shade; and from the high plateaus the views are wide and 
beautiful. For those to whom the climb afoot is too severe, 
there is to be had for a small consideration a carriage just 
large enough for one, for many of the roads are wide enough 
through the most picturesque copses and opens for only the 
little horse, the donkey. ‘“ Dun-key” was long ago a dia- 
lect name for the horse; and “ chen,” or “dear little,” German 
diminutive of affection, may have given us the term that is of 
comparatively modern use. Nor is the beast without dignity in 
legend or literature, although much derided. Not to refer to 
the instances in Scripture, nor to the classic of Spain, nor to 
that most fascinating of Stevenson’s works, 7ravels with a 
Donkey in the Cevennes—the apotheosis of sweet headlongness— 
it seems bordering on sacrilege to make the apostle of beauty 
and taste a chaperon for the donkey. John Ruskin, writing of 
a pantomime he had seen in which were fairies, rainbows, boat 
races, and much more “ celestial,” says: “ Mixed incongruous- 
ly with these seraphic and, as far as my boyish experience c» 
tends, novel elements of pantomime, . . . there were tv 
subordinate actors who played subordinately well the fore and 
hind legs of a donkey.” I could not but recall the conceit 
when, one delicious morning, I enjoyed my first opportunity 
to appreciate the truth in this unwonted Ruskinian domain. 
There were three of us Americans, the Head of the family, his 
wife—the writer—and their friend, her namesake but not kins- 
woman, a young physician, who, after taking her degree at an 
American university, had been pursuing post-graduate studies 
in Europe. The Head, who had been walking up the hills with 
an artist companion, had decided two things for us two wo- 
men: that the outlook from the plateaus was too lovely to be 
selfishly enjoyed by two men, but that the climb was too much 
in sun exposure for two women. “If you will be at the 
hotel door at ten o'clock,” he said, “we will start together.” 
There, to our surprise and pleasure, were two donkeys, each 
harnessed to a little two-wheeled, cushioned and hooded carriage,’ 
a donkey boy for each with a bridle and whip to give the 
animal adequate persuasion to progress. The Head being a 
lover of flowers, birds, and beasts, and not without gentle 
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humor, had arranged red carnations across the brow-band of the 
first donkey and white carnations across the brow of the sec- 
ond. Each donkey boy had his special carnation in his button- 
hole. Presenting a bunch of the red to the Doctor, the Head 
assisted her to the first seat, and giving me white ones, to the 
second. The little party set out for the hills, the Head taking 
shortly to the foot-paths, but keeping within hailing distance of 
the procession. Towns-people and sojourners alike looked upon 
us with cordial curiosity, for it was probably the first time in 
the history of Karlsbad that decorated donkeys had trotted 
the stony streets. My little horse performed with fore and hind 
legs a reverberant pantomime like a drum-beat, heard round the 
world of the fast rising hills. The Doctor’s donkey had a 
vocal gift of improvisation which, beginning in rapidly executed 
fiorature of the 
original excessive- 
ly ornamental 
Italian school be- 
fore it reluctantly 
submitted to the 
drastic influence 
of German solem- 
nity, ended in a 
long, mellow ca- 
dence like a gran- 
diose processional 
on a rural thirty- 
two-foot pipe or- 
gan. I named my 
donkey “ Stacca- 
to,” in honor of 
Ruskin and the 
donkey’s heels; 
and the Doctor's 
“ Legato,” a laurel 
for his voice and 

vocal method. 
Mine was silent 
of throat, but re- 
solute and un- 
flinching in his re- 
‘THE HEAD TAKING TO THE FOOT-PATHS, BUT KEEPING solve to furnish a 
WITHIN HAILING DISTANCE.” heel obligato to 
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his more melodious com- 
panion. Those who have 
read Darwin’s Animals and 
Plants under Domestication 
know much can be done 
with kindness and some 
other things for a sensitive 
creature. Reticent at the 
start, Staccato proved in 
time the thinker, while Le- 
gato, secretly encouraged 
by the subtle Doctor, a de- 
votee of the lyre as of the 
scalpel, continued to astound 
the groves and glades with 
his long andante, always 
ending in dignified trills and 
other elaborate embellish- 
ments, such as only the most 
renowned baritones of grand 
opera have ever been known 
to accomplish. I always 
feared that Legato would 
attempt the high C in a pas- 
sionate moment; and hav- 
ing heard the great Wachtel 
doit once, its repetition was 
properly a cause for awe 
not unmixed with dread. 
But Legato, to his credit, 
adhered to a strictly au- 
thentic style of vocalization. 
He kept within his register, 
never condescended to fal- 
setto; while the occasional 
appogiatura with which he 
jewelled a particularly long 
and resonant aria was the 
acme of classic Wagnerian 
execution. Let it be ob- 
served that I have not done 
one of the best balanced 
singers ever known the in- 
VOL, LXIX.—24 
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justice of calling him a tenor. He wasa true baritone and re- 
signed to his gamut, which he seemed incapable of enervating, 
much less exhausting. 

Suddenly Staccato stopped. The boy cracked his whip as 
if it were a percussion instrument; I interposed in time. Why 
should the faithful beast be beaten? We were going nowhere 
in particular... There was no engagement demanding haste. 
The Doctor halted Legato and, turning around, asked the cause 
of the stop. Legato rose to the emergency. His vocal chords 
were in superb condition, and Staccato was rooted to the spot 
in silent ecstasy. But we could not tarry all day, as Staccato, 
in meditation, seemed quite willing to do. After futile en- 
treaty, fourteen-syllabled protest in German, and a short but 
pungent jabbing in French by the donkey boy, Staccato was 
still immovable. I looked out of the little carriage, thinking 
that perhaps an obstacle barred the way. There, uninjured, 
untouched, although in tempting proximity, lay a red carnation 
that had fallen from the brow-band of Legato. Speaking with 
seriousness, there is among known classes of insects worship of 
special plants and blossoms. Certain categories of animals are 
not lacking in this delicacy. My word, supported by several 
credible witnesses, is given, that when I bade the donkey boy 
pick up the carnation and he replaced it on the brow of the 
leader donkey, Staccato nimbly lifted his heels as Legato his 
voice; and neither lured by promise of food or drink, nor 
beaten, nor otherwise disciplined, the two kept the even tenor 
of their way and Legato his baritone till we reached an ele- 
vated rendezvous, where a bevy of children offered Staccato 
grass mixed with wild flowers. Staccato, who must have been 
hungry, turned aside in resentment; but ate the grass eagerly 
when the flowers had been extricated from its blades. In this 
he showed his superiority over members of an avowedly higher 
species, who have been known to eat flowers when coated with 
a thin layer of sugar, a degradation of beauty that ought not 
to be tolerated by either health or taste. 

Next to his heels Staccato’s ears were remarkable. In pro- 
portion to his other dimensions, they were the largest air-pad- 
dles I ever saw next after those of the Eiffel Tower colossal 
electric light pharos, which feathered the very heavens, as if 
Titans were rowing an air-ship race. When a shower came on 
the hoods of our carriages amply protected us, but Staccato’s 
ears promised to become Niagaras to drench the interior of 
their complex mechanism. He coolly dropped them by his 
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sides, which, being as smooth as if lacquered by the mikado’s 
best lacquerer, shed the water, and at the end of the journey 
he was perfectly dry. There are people who, when Heaven 
sends a shower, instead of acting philosophically like Staccato, 
reach out to get all the water possible, and are not content 








‘*THE Doctor.” 


until thoroughly drenched. For these and many other kindred 
reasons, Staccato may justly be called a philosopher in Bo- 
hemia; and when I praised his prudence to the donkey boy, 
who seemed a person of discernment, he replied: “ Famulate 
his famosity.” This was meant to be English, and there were 
evidences that English was spoken in those parts. 
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One day Staccato halted in front of a wine-shop on a hill- 
slope in the centre of the town. The wines are medicated for 
the dietary of the place. The bill-board in front of the shop 
bore the strange device: 


“ DIETETIC WHINES.”’ 


An English tourist had evidently dropped an / in the neigh- 
borhood, and the sign-board artist, being of a thrifty turn, did 
not let it go to waste. 

Another day Staccato and Legato bore us to one of the 
many glass ateliers that plume the country round about with 
smoke from tall chimneys. In these we found entire families 
occupied, carrying down an artistic avocation from generation 
to generation; the father a cutter of glass, the son an engraver 
or etcher, another son a finisher, the mother and a daughter 
or two decorators. Attached to each large atelier is a school 
in which the apprentices learn the various things taught at any 
ordinary manual training school, with special instruction in 
drawing, the use of colors, and glass-making. These glass 
workshops are producing now probably the finest decorated 
glass in the world, rivalling the best days of this one-time 
most famous industry of Italy. The standard of the product 
ought not to be judged by the trash called Bohemian glass 
commonly seen in the United States. Many of the chief 
artisans and artists in the works were sent to Venice for a 
part of their education. 

The superintendent of a glass workshop said to one of our 
fair countrywomen, who was examining models for table ser- 
vice: “ Will madame have her glass monogrammed?” “No,” 
answered the order-giver proudly, “ I’ve got a crest with words 
onto it. I want to get them on straight.” Up to the moment 
of our withdrawal to Staccato our fair countrywoman had failed 
to remember the words that were ‘“ onto it.” 

The boy approached Staccato another day with a basin of 
water and a sponge and said interrogatively, “ Lavation?” Our 
perplexity over this new sort of English was relieved by the 
Head, who handed the Doctor and me each a copy of a work 
of which this is the exact title: 
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NEW 
POCKET DICTIONARY 
ENGLISH AND GERMAN, 
to which is added 
A Pocket Companion for Travellers, 
containing a Collection of Conver- 
sations, a Geographical Vocabulary, 
and a Table of Coins, &c. 
By 
Dr. F. E. FELLER. 
B45, 1. 
Vol. [. 
ENGLISH-GERMAN. 
42. edition. 
LEIPZIG: B. G. TEUBNER. 
1892. 


We had heard of Baboo English, Pigeon English, and English 
as spoke in Portuguese; this is Donkey-Boy English. The 
donkey boys, like our college undergraduates in summer, earn 
at winter as well as summer resorts the wherewith to prose- 
cute their pursuit of learning. This dictionary was clearly made 
by students of the numerous universities with which Central 


Europe abounds. The process was simple. They wish to make 


’ 


in English an equivalent for ‘“ dienen,” to “serve” in German. 
They turn to a Latin dictionary and find “ famulus,” servant. 
They prefix its first syllable to the English suffix, “‘ ate”; result 
‘‘famulate, to serve.’’ ‘‘ Famus,” Latin, ‘ celebrated ” ; they suf- 
fix “ity” to the root and make “ famosity,” “‘ fame ’’—to serve 
his reputation or increase his fame: ‘“ famulate his famosity.” 
In like manner seeking English for German “absud,” decoc- 
tion, they go to the Greek ‘“‘apozeo,” to boil off, and stop at 
‘“apozem,” by analogy to apophthegm. 

By this process, which has been in desuetude since the days 
of John Milton when acting as Latin secretary to Oliver Crom- 
well, and of Samuel Johnson when making a dictionary out of 
his own head, we get these examples, taken at random, liter- 
ally transcribed from Dictionary Feller: 


Donkey-Boy English. Ordinary English. 
Ablactation, weaning. 
Absconscious, hiding. 
Acanaceous, prickly. 
Acceptilation, receipt. 
Acception, meaning. 
Alcolothist, the sexton. 
Acritude, sharpness. 
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Staccato being like one Will Shakspere, who knew little 
Latin and less Greek, never attempted to use a kind of English 
he did not understand—in which also he showed himself a true 
philosopher and superior to many of his superiors. But what 
may not be expected? Evolution asks as its first forenecessary 
infinity of time. Given a bright variety of the “ little horse” 
(Dictionary Feller), indefinite domestication with a Donkey 
Boy at the top of a hill, whither he has been intelligently 
drawn by a Staccato of the far future, may not some grateful 
scientist write as a companion to that justly famous work the 
“Descent of Man” the “ Ascent of the Donkey”? There is 
nothing in evolution to make this absurd. 


Europe contains many churches which, owing to discord 
among Christians, were built by the Goths, to be subsequently 
restored by the Vandals. Staccato led us one day to a Karls- 
bad church chiefly distinguished by a wooden statue of Saint 
Joseph with the Infant in his arms. Truth demands the ad- 
mission that they whom the Lord Hamlet described as “ground- 
lings,” because they “are capable of nothing but inexplicable 


dumb shows,” laugh at this statue. This humor is perfectly 
explicable on a theory of our own. Truth requires the fur- 
ther admission that we saw “the judicious grieve” before 
the Foster Father in this unusual equipment, which was com- 
pleted with draperies that would not impede his progress 
afoot or mounted. But when did the unskilful laugh or the 
judicious grieve over that famous work by David depicting 
Napoleon crossing the Alps “on a fiery and prancing charger 
in full uniform, with embroidery and bullion fringes and mantle 
flying in the wind?” The critic I quote,* speaking of a fantas- 
tic style of pictorial drawings recently in vogue, says it “lacks 
intellect and morals, but is highly decorative.’’ David’s “ Napo- 
leon Crossing the Alps ”’ is pictorially “ without intellect,” because 
Napoleon would not have been guilty of such folly, and without 
“morals,” because the drapery might have precipitated horse 
and rider into an avalanche, altering the decrees of Providence ; 
but it will be conceded to be “highly decorative.” The truth, 
moreover, “was perfectly accessible’—as Delaroche learned: 
“ Bonaparte crossed the Alps in a plain undress and riding a 
mule led by a guide.” 

It is a fundamental of art, as especially illustrated in archi- 
tecture, which is a form of sculpture, that design shall follow 


* Hamerton, ‘“‘ Man in Art.” 
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function. The only perils these Bohemian Christians know are 
the mountain crevasse of winter, the valley torrent of spring. 
Was it not tender and true to fit out the Foster Father in the 
only way which would enable him, consistently with truth, to 
safeguard his sacred trust from the only perils to which, in their 
imagination, he could be exposed? Was not he too a philosoher 
in Bohemia? Let him who would condemn the Saint Joseph in 
top boots, by the unrecorded sculptor of Bohemia, cast his stone 
first at “ Napoleon Crossing the Alps,” one of the most cele- 
brated pictures in the world and by the most famous painter of 
France. 
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A DOCTOR, A DIARY, AND A DIAGNOSIS. 


BY MARGARET M. HALVEY. 


ever look to me so unfamiliar and lonely as it 

looks to-night, I should not only have refused to 

believe, but felt insulted besides, imagining the 

speaker insinuated that I was tiring, in my old 
age, of the profession I love. 

It was my first love too, for I was a “born doctor,” so every- 
body said, and continues to say, more as a matter of tradition 
now than of actual knowledge, of course; for I am the old doc- 
tor of to-day, and those who smiled at the improvised clinics of 
my boyhood—ay, and most of those who rejoiced in my early 
honors and teased me on my college airs—are long since passed 
away. 

It is their grandchildren who try to be companionable now 
to the old man, with no chick or child of his own, and who 
are careful, bless them! so to word their confidences that they 
may not recall too vividly the memory of my own youth and 
its love’s young dream. I have said my profession was first; 
well, yes—chronologically considered; but there was a time, 
of which my young friends have heard, when professional suc- 
cess was secondary indeed to my hopes of winning Mary’s love. 

Mary, my wife! She has sat with me in this office many 
an hour, which explains why it is still my office when the 
fickle tide of local fashion has long since turned in a different 
direction. Some of those old books here have been privileged 
to feel her touch; for books were precious then, when patients 
were not plentiful nor fees prodigal, and Mary took care of 
the few I had accumulated as gifts and college necessaries. 

For years her picture hung above my desk, where I now 
write. I took it to the new home when the young doctor 
came to share the office. The girls whose mothers had been 
her contemporaries stole shy glances at the smiling face, saying 
never a word in reference to it, unless I introduced the sub- 
ject. They were all familiar with the story—their children 
know it now—of Dr. Hall's one year of married life with the 
girl who was in her day the beauty and belle of our native town, 
and who married in the face of her family's sensible objections. 
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They could tell as well as I the date of that terrible diph- 
theria epidemic, due entirely to the lack of sanitary precau- 
tions for which I had battled from the day of my graduation. 

They have heard how I triedgto fight it, as was my duty, 
when it came, not single-handed, as they might tell you, but 
with Mary for helper. I never consented to her undertaking 
what she did, but alas! I allowed her to overrule me, and so 
the expected happened. She and I were taken down together, 
just as help came and the shadows had passed from the misera- 
ble hovels she had cleansed and the fine homes where she had 
brought the light of consolation. 

When I arose, once more alone, the doctor’s one happy 
year was ended, and since then he has only counted busy ones, 
prosperous and peaceful, perhaps, in the ordinary acceptation 
of the words. 

My practice has been prosperous. Our little town, grown 
considerably, has never outgrown its confidence in my profes- 
sional ability, and my home has been assuredly peaceful since 
the day Sister Judith, putting away apparently every other 
consideration, took up the lines of household management, 
lately fallen from the dead hand of Mary, my wife. 

Judith believes in me, too—in all except my ability to take 
care of myself, which is her province, shared of late with the 
young doctor. 

Between them, they have insisted on my foregoing evening 
office hours, and this is the reason, of course, my own sanctum 
looks so strange to-night, when, as I told Judith, I positively 
must look in because, as the town knows, the young doctor is 
away on his wedding trip. 

Indispensable now those wedding tours, it would seem. So 
think Paul's mother and Paul’s wife’s mother, whose opinion 
counts for much more, for besides being mother-in-law, she is 
the “leader of fashion in our midst,” as the Weekly Visitor 
describes her in its ‘announcement of to-day’s event. Judith 
admitted the necessity too, and as Mary and I could afford 
none in our day, I cannot claim the ‘personal experience,” - 
which phrase is my only weapon when I feel myself called 
upon to contradict any new departure of Dr. Paul. I do not 
grudge the boy his weeks of leisure, nor do I feel at all un- 
able to resume the duties from which he has of late years re- 
lieved me. I only wish I felt as well assured of his happiness. 


* * * * * 
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A break is caused here by Judith’s entrance, for my diary is 
the one personal possession of which she is not joint care. 
taker, and its safety is only guaranteed by concealment. 

When I thought that she,had merely come in her character 
of guardian, I was certainly inclined to give her scant welcome, 
for I had just begun to enjoy the evening’s privacy and the 
chance of talking unreservedly on paper. When one is nearing 
the golden anniversary of his graduation day, professional re- 
serve has become so truly second nature that only on paper 
can one venture candid speech. 

Now as to Judith’s errand: “she did not dream of my be- 
ing lonely,’’ nor did she anticipate night calls for me, because 
Dr. Paul made a most exhaustive round this morning before 
the eventful noon (also, it would appear, a most exhaustive re- 
port to my sister as well). 

Therefore, notwithstanding the dreadful snow-fall, and the 
prevalence of that new disease she and Paul insist on calling 
“la grippe’”—it zs ordinary influenza—Judith was quite sure 
that except in case of accident, which seldom occurs with us, 
every one could await comfortably my morning visit. 

She came then because she was uneasy—Judith always did 
like to share such symptoms—and her uneasiness was caught 
from Mrs. Kane, Paul’s mother, who called to inquire if I ex- 
pressed any private opinion regarding that sudden seizure of 
her son’s in church to-day. 

Now what in the world is strange about a sudden faintness 
of less than five minutes’ duration? 

Judith and Mrs. Kane thought there was in his case. “ He 
was always strong, but then his grandmother’s half-brother had 
succumbed only forty years ago to heart trouble, and of course 
that remembrance now worried Paul’s mother.” Naturally so! 

“Is it always hereditary, Henry ?’’ asked my sister. 

“No!” I said. “I don’t believe in heredity at all, at 
times; for, if there was much in the doctrine, how could Paul 
Kane, for instance, be, as the old women call him, ‘a rock of 
sense’ with a mother as silly as his?” And I was about to add 
something regarding godmothers too, Judith bearing that rela- 
tion to Paul, until I recollected just in time there was no 
argument for anti-heredity there. 

Ordinarily Judith would have looked dignified and left me 
to my own reflections; to-night she reverted to her girlhood’s 
plan of wheedling, as she used to do when I was an over- 
worked student and she wanted me to suspend study, for just 
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one night, to carry her skates to the town lake or act as escort 
to a “high tea.” 

Well then, without being bearish, I knew no more than I 
had said at the time. Did she forget that Dr. Kane had, en- 
tirely against my wishes, made an unusual number of calls and 
under unusual circumstances, for the heavy snow-fall rendered 
the carriage practically useless. 

Then, naturally, he was embarrassed to find that, owing to 
his unforeseen delay, the bridal party had preceded him, taking 
refuge in the sacristy to escape the crowd of sight-seers whom 
not even such weather could deter. Added to all this the sacristy 
was overheated, perhaps not for the bride and her under-dressed 
attendants, but one who had been ploughing his way amongst 
snow-drifts, and rushing through a dressing process even more 
tiresome to the ordinary man, might well succumb there before 
the accusing glances of a delayed bridal party. 

“It was only momentary, of course,” Judith admitted, care- 
fully rehearsing the circumstances; the flurried best man of the 
occasion was just explaining, for the benefit of all concerned, 
that, owing to the storm, the bride’s bouquet had failed to ar- 
rive—indeed the city train had too, for that matter—when the 
bridesmaid, to smother Paul's regret apparently, thrust in his 
face the enormous bunch of fragrant violets which had been 
substituted at the last moment. 

Then, to everybody’s concern, the groom grew deathly white 
and certainly swayed a little—there was no gainsaying that 
fact. 

“T should fancy the violets would have restored him,” re- 
marked Judith; “they smelled so deliciously and the relief it 
must have been to see that they were to be had; they did go 
beautifully with Lilian’s costume, for a mercy—didn’t you think 
so, Henry?” 

There was no use telling another bearish truth: that I had not 
given the combination a thought; neither did I remark audibly 
the circumstance of Judith already calling the new Mrs. Kane 
by her given name, when, as every one in town was aware, she, 
Judith, had never been admitted to the ultra select circle pre- 
sided over by the lady’s mother, whose difficulty in securing 
seven local eligibles for as many blooming daughters was, to 
my mind, the only reason that Lilian’s fancy for the young 
doctor had not been rudely nipped in the bud. 

Instead, I advised Judith to go home—a matter of a few 
blocks only—and if she cared in passing to call on Mrs. Kane, 
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she could say my diagnosis was unchanged: “ A passing faintness 


from over-exertion? 

“Exactly! with no tendency as yet developed to follow in 
the way of a departed step-granduncle.’ 

After she was gone, however, her remarks, as they had trailed 
into the monologue she often substituted for conversation, kept 
recurring to my mind. “ Those flowers, now! Had I ever 
noticed that Paul disliked violets? Come to think of it, he had 
never brought her any, and she could hardly say that of any 
other flower”; which I dare say is true, for he rarely returned 
from a country round without a bouquet of some sort for his 
godmother. Sometimes they came from the gardens of thought- 
ful patients, sometimes from the country hedgerows ; frequently, 
I fancy, when these sources failed, Pearson, our town florist, sup- 
plied the deficiency. 

In the days when I first undertook to train my assistant in 
the way he should go, Judith and I had differed somewhat 
in our view of this habit. 

“Such a pretty attention to one of my age!” she was prone 
to comment when her godson’s back was turned, while I 
quite as often remarked to his face, that a man of Ais age 
carrying a bouquet, a doctor at that, looked lackadaisical. 

To have started something in one’s own way and then have 
extraneous thoughts actually forced on the mind you had just 
managed to concentrate in one direction, is very embarrassing to 
the amateur story-teller; so before I could resume my inter- 
rupted page I sat, pen in hand, scrawling idly over some blanks 
that lay near on my littered desk. I find one I have mechani- 
cally filled in with Paul Kane's name as patient, and under the 
heading of diagnosis the unsatisfactory word “ Idiosyncrasy,” 
which enables me to take up the dropped thread of my narra- 
tive. 

Great men have owned this idiosyncrasy—a repulsion for 
certain blooms and perfumes; then why not Paul? and why not 
violets ? 

What a plausible explanation this would have been, and how 
much more satisfactory to the romantic bride and her bevy, 
than that commonplace one of over-exertion. Mrs. Borden 
herself might consider it a point in favor of the new son-in-law, 
that he shared one peculiarity in common with some celebrities, 
and even crowned heads. 

Judith would not have believed it, probably; for with the 
single exception of his mother, she considered herself as best 
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acquainted with Paul's peculiarities. But is she? I have often 
thought there is a page of his life book I alone have scanned 
and understood, and that, with no spoken word of explanation, 
the boy understands my knowledge thereof. 

We are his own people in a sense, Judith and I, for we 
adopted him in all but name on the death of his good father, 
whom I rather suspect my sister refused as a husband in the 
days when she thought I needed her most. 

There was never any enforced separation from his mother, 
of course, beyond the customary one of college years; but she 
tacitly recognized the desired arrangement by devoting her 
time and straitened resources to the education of her girls, 
leaving Paul to r 

His childish confidences regarding dismembered birds and 
surreptitious experiments on family pets were mine in his 
school days and during his college years. Why, it freshened my 
knowledge of theoretical medicine to keep pace with the boy’s 
progress and hold my own in our discussions. When he gradu- 
ated with high honors it was natural he should come to me, 
and the towns-people accepted him freely and gladly as the 
doctor’s successor, who was being “ trained in.” 

Some might demur a little, to be sure. ‘ Oh, he is so young, 
doctor!” a girl:mother some years his junior might say when 
incipient whooping-cough alarmed her household; but the sen- 
sible portion of the community understood that he had the 
double advantage of new methods and my practical experience 
besides, while the fact of being Frank Kane’s son was also in 
his favor. 

My pet patients I kept still for my own—a sort of special 
practice, upon which Paul understood he must never intrude 
in the old man’s day. There was one little girl who declared 
vehemently, “The hour you send Dr. Kane here, I shall leave 
for the City Hospital.” She did not think then, poor child! 
how near the time was when such a contingency might arise, 
although she and I had a thorough understanding, that dated 
from the winter her folks brought her home from the beloved 
convent school where she had just pulled through a serious 
attack of rheumatic fever. 

We have no Catholic academy or sisterhood in our town, 
where members of that creed are in the minority, and those 
who, like the Moretons, prefer such education for their girls, 
are obliged to send them to a distance. 

“Margery must not leave home again, nor indeed study 
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under any circumstances,” was all I said to the worried parents; 
but the child forced me to be more explicit later on. 

“You take me away from my dear sisters and my studies, 
and forbid even my singing-lessons, when every one calls my 
voice promising. Now I obey on one condition—that I know 
the whole truth.” 

And so for years she and I shared the knowledge, which 
she insisted must be spared her parents: as long as might be, 
that her heart had been so badly weakened by the treacherous 
illness there seemed small prospect of her accomplishments 
being ever utilized. 

The girls with whom she sang at times, for whom she played 
so good-naturedly at the impromptu dances, never understood 
why Margery did not further display her beautiful voice, or 
why Margery, who was so lithe and graceful, never danced or 
skated ever so little. 

The young men, always finding her sympathetic in a “ good. 
comrade” sort of way, wondered why one never gained on 
his companions in Margery’s favor. “The prettiest, liveliest 
girl in town—she was so often bridesmaid,” Judith used to say. 
“It might be she should never be a bride.” Rather it was, 
she never would—sweet, brave Margery! 

It was at a Halloweve party the first shadow of the efd 
fell—the shadow she and I alone anticipated. A slight para- 
lytic stroke, so slight that there was little difference in her, 
even to me, except that she no longer rose from her sofa to 
greet me; and my visits were daily now—not that I could help 
much, but she was my pet patient. Dr. Kane, dropping me 
at her door each morning as he started for his suburban rounds, 
asked me at last how Miss Moreton was doing. “ Nicely 
enough,” I answered him; and took occasion to remark that 
my professional calls should not interfere with his social ones, 
for he made it a point, as I say, to avoid even the appearance 
of intrusion on my special practice, and Margery had been his 
schoolmate before the convent cays, and had always remained 
his sisters’ friend. 

A while later, I told him enough to allow him as a physi- 
cian to draw his own conclusions; but he made no comment, 
and I never met him at Margery’s house, where the young 
people still loved to congregate. 

Then there came a time—another stroke, as you can under- 
stand—when I forbade even their companionship. 

“You cruel man!” smiled Margery; “ perhaps you will next 
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deny me these.” And her frail right hand paused from stroking 
its helpless fellow to caress the masses of blue violets, of 
which a fresh supply was every morning at her side, set before 
the marble figure that was the latest gift of her sister teachers, 
and represented Mary the Mother of the Lord. 

“No, I shall not banish your sweet friends, Margery, al- 
though you have never told the old man their story.” 

“ Because, dear doctor, it would only mean an added re- 
gret for you some time; and yet a causeless one, if you could 
understand all.” 

No more was said, but I thought I understood even then, 
and she did not think so. 

Was it not Margery that with the violets was offered, too, 
the love which might have clashed with your understanding of 
religious duty? Not merely as a death-bed sacrifice! 

It would just as surely have been so in the heyday of her 
young strength were its restoration possible, for, loyal to her 
friends of every creed—loving and kind to me, whom she called 
her “dear old heretic”—Margery Moreton would never have 
considered a union that might not, like her violets, be laid for 
blessing before the “ Mother of the Lord.” She would accept 
literally her church’s verdict against marriage outside its fold. 

Nor was she one to have shirked or softened such explana- 
tion. Still, through golden autumn days and chilling winter 
ones, when the sick-room was full of radiance, or again when 
it was gray with the grayness of foreboding, the violets were 
in place—all other bloom in the background. Ever since Mar- 
gery was a baby, her mother said, they had been her passion ; 
and the poor woman recalled with a pale smile early school- 
days when her wayward little daughter quarrelled with big 
boys who mocked her doll or teased her kitten, and would only 
accept as peace-offering the country violets which the offenders 
were accustomed to seek near and far. 

“There was one boy in particular, who got so many bad 
marks because of his country excursions I used to think I 
should interfere in his behalf,” said Mrs. Moreton once; but 
Margery, who always listened with attentive ears to her mother’s 
reminiscences, interfered then. 

‘Mamma dear, Dr. Hall is surely not interested in such 
ancient history”; and taking her mother’s hand she pressed it 
to her lips, lest her interruption might wound. 

I think all my brethren should deny themselves the luxury 
of pet patients. With the selfishness of age I try to now, for 
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my own old heart could not stand many such strains as it was 
to look my last on Margery. We were so thankful that the 
tender touch of death restored to the dear face all its well-re- 
membered comeliness. 

She never looked so lovely as in her white gown fashioned 
from material once purchased for the graduation day that had 
not come, and treasured unused for all those years, even as 
Mary had saved the simple wedding robe, to serve alas! the 
same unforeseen purpose at last. 

Her golden brown head was laid, as in natural repose, on a 
plentiful pillow of her beloved violets, and some were in the 
still hands, around which twined a shining chain, familiar to me 
as Margery’s constant companion—her “ Rosary ”’ she called it, 
and many a time of late I had restored it to the feeble hold 
whence it slipped so easily. Just as often had Margery re- 
marked : “ Now, for thanks I shall say one round for my dear 
old doctor, for I do want him to know Mother Mary.” 

That farewell eve, Judith being ill, I called to select my 
offering, to the florist—our town boasts but one; the boy who 
assists or retards operations, as the case may be, called to the 
adjoining greenhouse, where his employer was busy, “that the 
doctor had come for his flowers.” 

“They have gone long since,” came the answer, not meant 
for me, “and there will be no disappointment for to-morrow, 
though they say in the city it was not-easy to fill the pillow 
order.” 

‘Tell Pearson to send lots of lilies to Mrs. Moreton’s, for 
Dr. and Miss Hall,” I said to the boy; and left without order- 
ing the blossoms I had intended, because I remembered just 
then some one who never encroached on a specialty of mine. 
Lilies, as I happened to recall, were surely appropriate for 
offering before that exquisite altar in Margery’s church that I 
had seen by invitation of. her kindly pastor, who has grown to 
be my very good friend, as he was ever a co-worker to make 
glad the heart of any physician. 

They were indeed in profusion, her favorite flowers, at 
altar and grave, and though each holiday-time finds me in the 
old cemetery—for Mary too is laid near by, with material walls 
as well as the barriers of creed to separate my dear ones in 
death—I have never missed the purple glow of violets from the 
little glassed shrine above Margery’s grave. Within its shelter 
the hands of her heart-broken parents placed the familiar image 
of that other Mother, because the child had loved it so. 
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I wonder if all this explains my assistant’s idiosyncrasy, or 
is it rather contradictory of the fact? 

I know it does not explain to-day’s marriage, and yet 
there are many men who have taken to their hearts, in lieu 
of the lost love, even as I my profession, the idols of ambi- 
tion and social preferment. 

Marriage with Lilian Borden means the latter for my suc- 
cessor, in the town where her family interests are paramount, 
and of the former Paul was never guiltless. 

Will it be mine now to tend for a little space another 
grave with Mary’s, when the seasons of remembrance roll 
around ?—for Margery’s parents have been mercifully called to 
reunion with their only child. . 

Then, for the limit of my dwindled years, the shrine shall 
not lack its tribute—speaking not alone an old man’s love for 
a brave memory, but his gratitude as well to that Mary (whom 
he has not come to know, perhaps, as Margery meant) for all 
that he has found her name to mean to troubled human hearts. 


Another knock! Only Bill, our colored coachman, to ask 
if he shall see me to the house. Judith’s interference again! 
As he is evidently determined to wait, I must go, ending the 
day’s record with my coachman’s contribution of coincidence. 

“ Horses all right for to-morrow, Bill?” 

“Yas suh, yas suh!” 

“And how are the roads?”’ 

“Oh, clarin’ finely, suh. They waz pow’fu’ bad dis mawnin’ 
up cemet’ry way. I jes’ gev Doctah Pau’ up foh los’, suh, 
‘fore he got back to th’ kerrege.”’ 

Evidently I have not quite kept track of the practice, for 
I recall no patient up the cemetery way, just now. 
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BY REV. MICHAEL P. SMITH. 








STRIKING contrast may be made between the 
mission and the methods of St. John the Bap. 
tist, and those adopted and carried out by the 
Saviour himself. 

Under the leadings of grace St. John had 
betaken himself in his youth to the desert, where, shunning 
intercourse with men, he had matured into that marvellous 
sanctity which gives him a foremost place among God’s elect. 
Even when his work was to be done, he chose for its field, 
not the busy throngs of men, the populous cities, but an abode 
far from human habitation, one of the fording places on the 
river Jordan, which caravans and travellers were wont to use 
coming and going to and from Jerusalem. He was a voice 
crying “in the wd#/derness,”” men were drawn to him; “they 
went forth to see him.” Our Lord, however, began his pre- 
paration in solitude; yet when the Spirit had been made mani- 
fest in him, he went among men, seeking them out; he traversed 
the cities and towns of Galilee and Judea, he taught in syna- 
gogues and in the Temple; he was entertained by publicans 
and sinners—in a word, he recognized the existence of human 
society, and he took every advantage of social intercourse to 
prosecute his mission, to leaven, instruct, and elevate men. 


























MAN IS ESSENTIALLY SOCIAL. 












God has not only made man a social being, but he has also 
put his probation, his duties, a great part of his merit and his 
happiness, amid his fellows. In first giving life to the different 
orders of creatures he bade them “increase and multiply,” and 
he expresses his approval of them fresh from his bounty—“ all 
things were very good.” Human society is the aggregation of 
men, that moral entity of those who, differing in secondary 
interests, in habits of thought and ways of speech, in occupa- 
tions, are yet held together in the bonds of a common nature, 
origin, destiny, by necessities, hopes, and fears. Society is the 
confluence of all the ideas and all the movements of man: he 
comes to life in its midst; indeed he can hardly be said to live 
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without it; it nourishes and educates him, it communicates tc 
him its ideas, passions, prejudices; to it he leaves, with his 
ashes and memory, the influence of his life. But though in 
theory, though in its widest acceptance society is world- 
embracing, we see at once it has many practical limitations. 
Without ideas in common, there is no unity of mind, no com- 
mon ground of interest or action, and thus while the bond of 
society is not, need not be political or religious, it must be and 
is mental. That is, it must be based on the same intellectual 
ideas and advanced by the same intellectual methods. This 
basis has often been threatened in the course of the ages; it 
has shifted, it has been submerged here and there, but in 
general it has been found vigorous enough to withstand, to co- 
ordinate to itself these adverse or destroying influences. 

There are great outlying portions of humanity, not only 
fragmentary unsociable, but in revolt against the central forma- 
tion and commonwealth, which we rightly designate as human 
society—the civilized world. Cardinal Newman by a happy 
figure, viewing society relatively to the whole of mankind, 
compares it to the impression of a seal upon wax, which, round- 
ing the soft material, presents something so definite to the eye 
and the imagination that we entirely overlook the jagged out- 
line, the unmeaning lumps. 


ELEMENTS OF RELIGIOUS AND CIVIC WELL BEING. 


In maintaining that Christ is the bond, the principle of the 
true unity and moral well-being of society, the remedy of its 
illX—I mean, first and naturally, to state the universality of His 
Redemption, and that society ever needs him in the sweetness 
and power of his life, in the inspiring strength, the persuasive 
yet peremptory authority of his truth; above all, in the be- 
stowing of his regenerating grace; as he says, “ Without me ye 
can do nothing,” and St. Paul in stronger phrase declares that 
“There is no other name under heaven given to man by which 
he can be saved.” 

I further mean, that society needs Christ in his living repre- 
sentative, the Church; for she is his spouse, the faithful mother 
by grace of all who shall be saved; she is the continuation of 
his work, the centre of his activity, the dwelling-place and 
medium of his spirit, the dispenser of his grace, the witness 
and teacher of his truth. 

Society is not only an excellent something which has grown 
up out of and with man’s co-operation, a thing not to be dis- 
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turbed, marred, or broken up at pleasure, not restored at com- 
mand; a something which bestows upon us the inheritance of 
the past and will conserve the same and other goods for the 
future ;'but more than that—not confounding it with the church, 
which is divine—society since Christ’s coming has been breathed 
upon, interpenetratec with divine teaching, potentially re. 
deemed by Christ, so that in its constituent elements and des- 
tiny, if not really, it is contingently sacred, divine influences 
permeate it; it knows, whether or not it accepts, primal Chris. 
tian truth, the fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man. 

The purpose which animated Christ when he “went about 
doing good to all,” that men might have life and have it more 
abundantly, that too is the very motive, the ratson d'étre of 
his church, and she enters into and conduces to the political, 
industrial, educational, and ethical well-being of society. This 
she did in so marked a degree in the primitive church that she 
may be said to have directed and absorbed all its energies, for 
we read not only “were the disciples persevering together in 
the doctrine of the apostles, im prayer and the breaking of 
bread,” but that they “had all things in common ”—that the 
benefactions of the wealthy were such as to require more time 
than the apostles could give, and hence came the setting apart 
of deacons for such temporal concerns. 

Almost equally close and harmonious was the relationship 
between the church and society during the period of Catholic 
unity called the Middle Ages, when the church lent herself to 
teaching, to encouraging arts and sciences, when she directed 
and sanctioned guilds, when churchmen directed and ruled the 
government of states and provinces. 

PRESENT STATE OF SOCIETY. 

But, as the religious revolt of the sixteenth century is re- 
sponsible for the disastrous separation of church and state, so 
too is it for the division between men’s social and religious 
life. Refusing Catholic unity, religion in many states became 
national, became identified with secular interests, in such wise, 
however, that the whole standard of life changed; instead of 
directing and controlling society, she has been curtailed, thrust 
aside, and the vigilance needed to guard her doctrinal side, to 
repair its losses, has had the effect of impairing her usefulness 
as a social factor. 

Were I to ask, What is the present state of society? what 
the condition of its life? what the outlook? I should doubtless 
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be answered by a discordant chorus in which the accents of 
anxiety and foreboding would predominate. Men judge from 
their own point of view naturally, and it would require a 
determined optimism to answer these questions both seriously 
and hopefully; indeed, it is to be remarked that those who 
have given themselves to advanced ideas, as they are called, 
those who advocate the carrying out of these as a necessity, 
are the most pronounced prophets of woe. ‘ Never,” says one, 
“has so terrific a calamity befallen the race as that, as all who 
look may behold, advancing as a deluge, black with destruc- 
tion, resistless in might, uprooting our most cherished hopes, en- 
gulfing our most precious creeds, and burying our highest life 
in mindless desolation.” 

Christians the most observant and hopeful, who study the 
problems, the evils of our times, are not without grave appre- 
hension that the foundations of society have been greatly 
weakened, in fact undermined, and that the whole fabric is 
nigh unto falling. And we Catholics, who feel most keenly 
and perhaps experience the evils of society, shaken as it has 
been by a century of revolutions—we are sadly conscious that 
it has broken from its moorings, is afloat in a tempestuous sea. 
The Scriptural teachings often refer to the great apostasy of 
the last days—yet we fain recall how once on the lake of Gene- 
sareth when Christ’s little band were affrighted and tossed, for 
the wind was violent and the Master slept, that he answered 
their fears and entreaty, for he arose and abated the elements, 
and lo! a great calm ensued. 


THREE EVILS THREATEN SOCIAL LIFE. 


The main errors of present society, from which come both 
its evils and its needs, are three: Rationalism, which tries to 
divorce faith and reason; Socialism, which brings capital and 
labor into opposition; and Liberalism, which affirms and con- 
tinues the hostility of the state and the church. 

By Rationalism is meant that method and trend of thought 
Which tries to solve the mysteries of life without the aid or 
intervention of Jesus Christ. The success of modern thought 
and discovery im the practical order has been wonderful, phe- 
nomenal. Men have penetrated into the workshop of Nature; 
she has unlocked her treasures, poured forth an abundance of 
riches, and she dazzles us with promises of yet greater results, 
and living has in consequence become more easy, comfortable, 
Prolonged. But what of human life itself, its mystery, its value, 
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its purpose? Using and misusing the helps and teachings of 
science, dogmatists and philosophers have arisen to explain life 
from their stand-point. First they have ridiculed and despised 
beliefs previously held sacred; they have thrown off the mask, 
and in the light of day have assaulted and contemned revela- 
tion. They have striven not only to make physical science 
supreme, but make it scale the heights of the infinite; to do 
away with mystery, to reach to a God whom they could see, 
feel, and reduce to a formula. They have failed; they have 
made frequent promises, given many pledges, but withal they 
are bankrupt; they have essayed in their self-confidence to 
reach to the All-Knowing, the All-Blessed, and the Ever-Living, 
and have found nothing! Denying God, they shake their heads 
in an affectation of solemn wisdom and answer, “I know and 
can tell nothing.” Meantime the horizon of life is- overcast, 
men wander in doubt and despair. They now know that the 
useful is not paramount; that goodness, that sweetness and 
light, that morality, are not the necessary outcome of know- 
ledge; that culture may hide some of the coarseness of vice, 
but not eliminate it; that the vices of intelligence are more 
dangerous than those of violence because more seductive ; they 
have found out that nature, science, the hearts, the lives of 
men demand the restoration of God to His sovereignty. 

As in the older day philosophers and savants discussed and 
studied, reached out to but never attained truth—were wise in 
their conceits while men were perishing ; while they worshipped, 
if at-all, at the altar of the unknown, and made the need of 
Christ only the more manifest ; so in this day, when the world 
of intellect is dark and puzzled, there certainly is need of Him 
who enlighteneth every one that cometh into the world. And 
this explains what is otherwise, amid his labors, so strange in 
the conduct and the utterances of the Pope, as Head of the 
Church: the impetus, the insistence he has given to philosophi- 
cal studies, his striving to build up and restore the sacred 
edifice of Christian truth on its rational side, to bring every 
intelligence in captivity to highest truth, to lay every contri- 
bution of science where it belongs, upon Christ, the foundation- 
stone, to direct all science and little worlds of thought into 
their proper orbits about the central Sun of Truth. 


“ Abeunt studia in mores"—men’s studies show in their lives 
—says Francis Bacon, the father of the inductive method. As 
we turn to the world of practical business, of labor and com- 
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petition, we find a condition of things more distressing than 
that which confronts us in the realm of thought and speculation. 


SOCIALISM RESTS ON A GIGANTIC INITIAL WRONG. 


Capital and labor seem to be in hopeless antagonism; em- 
ployers are irritated and distrustful, workmen discontented and 
threatening; there exists an extreme of opulence beyond the 
dreams of avarice, and a hopelessness of poverty beyond remedy; 
and we are told that the only equalization possible is to come 
from Socialism, a statement all the more impressive from the 
fact that in most modern nations the working class have equal 
political rights with those against whom they appear to be 
opposed. 

Socialism must be known and calmly considered. Put in a 
moderate way, it is that, all and singular, the members of the 
body politic are and should be joint partners in a great co- 
operative state. This state, or a confederation of them, should 
look after the affairs of the individual; should supplement, if 
need be, his efforts by the aggregate of wealth and influence ; 
it should transfer all the means of production, land and ships, 
machinery and workshops, from individual to state ownership ; 
that consequently labor should be organized, co-ordinated to 
the general welfare, and proportionate distribution should be 
made for the work done by each. 

Such, in a moderate way, are the doctrines of Socialism, 
which range from mild views of co-operation to the wildest 
theories of anarchism. 

As commonly presented, it rests upon a gigantic initial 
wrong and falsehood; it has difficulties which appear insuper- 
able in theory and in practice—which, however, do not dissuade 
multitudes from adopting it. For, how reemake human nature 
and rid it of its essential inequalities and its universal selfish- 
ness; how substitute an adequate stimulus of endeavor beyond 
one’s needs; how take from man, now so fully wedded te 
liberty, his freedom; make him the willing instrument of state 
sovereignty, a contented servant and an underling amid and 
under an all-embracing state officialism ? 

Whatever be the defects, the inequalities, the injustices of 
our present system, Socialism is as hopelessly impracticable as 
it is subversive of all human right. Human nature must be 
made other than we have known it for such a theory to suc- 
ceed; nor is the recommendation which Socialism makes any 
greater inducement, since thus far it has allied itself too often 
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with materialism and atheism. It attaches more importance to 
condition than to character, it assumes that man’s chief and 
only end is a happy life here. 


ECONOMIC DIFFICULTIES INCREASE, 


But meantime the condition of affairs is becoming intoler- 
able; some remedy must be found and speedily, since the an- 
tagonism between labor and capital, between tenant and pro. 
prietor, always uncomfortable, is often threatening, and in many 
instances, here in our own resourceful country, tragical. What- 
ever be the causes—whether it be the exploitation of labor 
for the benefit of capital, or keener competition, the revolution 
produced by improved machinery is increasing in intensity, 
while the condition, the lives, the homes of too many of our 
poor are a disgrace to civilization, humanity, and religion. The 
wage-standard, if not in itself yet by enforced idleness, is ever 
nearing the starvation line, and the earners and toilers tend 
more and more to dependence upon capital for the privilege of 
working, and even for the right to live. 

It will subserve no useful purpose, it will only hinder real 
good and delay remedy, to allow the emotional part of our 
nature to carry us to conclusions which may be opposed to 
facts and statistics. It is foolish to go about with eyes dimmed 
with pity, to exaggerate the miseries evident enough, to sensa- 
tionally spread abroad, and to forget that poverty should be 
considered and judged of as relative, not absolute. It is not 
wise to lose sight of the truth that a considerable part of the 
evils we see and hear of are due to voluntary idleness, to in- 
temperance, to improvidence ; we must not forget that ingrained 
and chronic disease yields but slowly and painfully to treatment, 
yet, making these allowances, there is a refusal of justice, an 
undervaluation of labor return, an inappeasable demand for 
better results, in the present system of competition. 

It must come—but whence? Our civilization is all too un- 
equal; its robes are splendid with gorgeous patches and em- 
broidery, but ragged and frayed at its edges. 


SOCIALISM HAS NO GOSPEL. 


The two worlds of penury and profusion, particularly in our 
great cities, lie in trying as well as dangerous juxtaposition. 
Here is a district where every mansion is a palace, in the costli- 
ness of its appointments, in its treasures of art, taste, and dis- 
play. Hard by there is a street of the sovereign people, where 
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no house is fit to be called a home, some not a fit abode for 
human beings, who, jostled together, reflecting and adding to 
each other’s misery, breathe an atmosphere physically and 
morally like a pestilence. 


Science, then, has no gospel for the poor; it can but point 
to mysteries and “inexorable laws,” which have “no ear to 
hear, no heart to pity, no arm to save.” 

olitical economy has no gospel but the demonstration that 
the weak must go to the wall, that those who stumble and fall 
must expect to be remorselessly trodden on. Socialism has no 
gospel; only false hopes based upon impossible theories, which, 
could they be carried out, would result in confusion worse con- 
founded. 

Is there, then, no gospel, no remedy which will help, which 
will create convictions and produce results, which will tend to 
eliminate despair on the one hand and unholy greed on the 
other ? ' 


LEO XIII. AND HIS ENCYCLICAL. 


Here again Christ, speaking through His Vicar, has come to 
the relief of society. In the epoch-making Encyclical ‘‘ Rerum 
Novarum” Leo XIII., with a foresight, a directness of applica- 
tion, an urgency of appeal, preaches the gospel to and in be- 
half of the poor. 

After pointing out that evils have come largely by the de- 
struction of the time-honored guilds and the repudiation by the 
state and society of the church’s influence, the Pope shows that 
the remedy cannot come from Socialism, because, in the first 
place, it takes away from the worker the right of acquiring, pos- 
sessing, and disposing of the fruits of his toil. Moreover, Social- 
ism is unjust. It contradicts the inherent, natural right of posses- 
sion. Man’s rational nature bids him make provision for the 
future, both for himself and his family, and these rights are 
anterior and more valid than those of community. It is sub- 
versive of the established order, and in the end leads to slavery. 

In the positive part of the Encyclical he says that no solu- 
tion is possible without religion. The church, by its doc- 
trine, shows that there must be inequalities, which result in 
good, inasmuch as they afford practice for virtue in many ways. 
Life is essentially arduous in any case. There need be no hos- 
tility between rich and poor, because each needs the other, 
each has mutual duties; as in the human body there are many 
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members each mutually assisting the other and all conspiring 
to the same end. 

Religion has for its minor purposes to teach that poverty 
and toil are honorable in Jesus Christ. It is very fundamental 
in the Christian teaching that the poor are brethren of the 
rich—not their slaves. It is inhuman as well as unchristian to 
regard them as machines—to overtax them, to force them to 
engage in degrading toil ; justice must be done by giving adequate 
wages. The anathema of Heaven is pronounced on defrauders. 
The rich are taught that life is transitory, riches are fleeting; 
and that there is .a strict duty of giving. The wealthy are 
stewards only of their wealth; they must, therefore, be generous 
in giving, for there will be an accounting at the last day. 

The church not only teaches, but applies these teachings in 
her own peculiar and forcible way. Christian morality conduces 
to prosperity. It draws God’s blessing. It forbids lust of posses- 
sion—of pleasure. It teaches frugality, economy, contentment. 

The Pope does not maintain that this conflict will be set- 
tled within the walls of the church—all the forces of society 
must conspire and contribute to an effective solution. The 
pastors, bishops, and priests do their part by enforcement of 
Christian principles, by supplying enlightenment, inspiration, 
enthusiasm. 

The state does its part by good laws, justice, freedom of 
contract, proper hours of labor, adequate return for work given 
by arranging for the proper days of rest, especially the Lord’s 
day. Discussion of these topics in this sense must result in 
good. Men will be interested in the establishment of private 
charities, but especially in the formation among workmen and 
employers of associations and institutions for mutual help. All 
these, acting on principle and guided by justice and religion, 
will conspire to the necessary alleviation of many of the social 


evils. 





“TEAD THOU ME on.” 


“LEAD THOU ME ON.” 
(The Church’s Pentecostal Hymn.) 


Veni, Sancte Spiritus, Consolator optime, 
Et emitte celitus Dulcis hospes anime, 
Lucis tue radium. Dulce refrigerium. 


As one who wanders under starless skies, 
Among the silent sylvan scenes he knew 

When night withdrew and clearer made the view, 
Confused and childlike stands with eager eyes, 
When lo, a flash of light illumes the way: 

One grateful glimpse; the pilgrim starts anew. 
So mortals halt in fear and doubt, and pray 

For grace to know the right and strength to do, 
And lo! a light: a spirit spurs the will, 

And in their wake a still small voice is heard, 
‘Here lies your path; push forward to the goal.” 
Life’s pilgrim onward steps, strong in the word 
Which God has surely spoken to the soul, 

At last dawn’s cheering rays the dark woods fill. 


REv. JAMES T. BROWN. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A CATHOLIC CRISIS IN 
ENGLAND FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


BY REV. C. A. WALWORTH. 


CONVERTS FROM ANGLICANISM IN THEIR RELATIONS TO EACH 
OTHER AND TO “‘ HEREDITARY CATHOLICS.” 


HE title of ‘ Hereditary Catholics” is one given 
by the late Cardinal Manning to such Catholics 
as derive their introduction to the true church 
and the true faith through their immediate par- 
ents, and were baptized as Catholics in their 

infancy. It is better to use a term like this than to speak of 
born Catholics, since spiritual birth is given only by Baptism, 
which is the sacrament of regeneration. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to explain what is meant by converts from Anglicanism. 
This title speaks for itself. The great tide of conversion from 
the Protestant church of England during the last sixty years 
is the religious wonder of the present age. It is far more 
wonderful from the quality of the converts than from the 
number, though even the number is amazing. The great Uni- 
versity of Oxford has been the chief local centre. Men of the 
highest learning, men and women of the highest social position, 
clergymen in great numbers holding high positions and exert- 
ing great influence in the Anglican Church, have been the 
leaders in this great movement. But the most wonderful thing 
of all has been the deep spirituality, the revival of true inward 
piety, and the large renunciation of worldly prospects, which 
have accompanied this religious wave. 

All that we have said thus far only leads up to the special 
ground which we desire to occupy in this article. It is now a 
natural thing, and often a very necessary thing, to distin- 
guish the Catholics of England into two classes, as we have 
done in the title given above—Converts from Anglicanism 
in their Relations to Each Other and to “ Hereditary 
Catholics.” 

A few converts led into the Faith by means of their con- 
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tact with hereditary Catholics would have brought little or 
nothing new into the life of Catholic society in England. It 
would simply be absorbed into the life already prevailing. 
There would be no swamping of the soil, no flooding even of 
the surface. All of the new life would soon and easily be 
assimilated to the old. This is not what has happened during 
the progress of the Oxford movement. The accession of con- 
verts to the old faith has not been in all respects an absorp- 
tion into the Catholic life already prevailing. There has been 
something like a flood. The converts have embraced the old 
Faith as a matter of course. This has been a great leap for 
each one of them. Every true convert will remember with a 
grateful and exulting joy the day when he passed over this 
Rubicon and could claim for himself with truth the proud title 
of Catholic. But after all this momentous step was but the 
last step of a long march, and the experiences of his past life- 
time had not been made amongst Catholics. Catholics had not 
been his teachers and instructors. On the contrary, this whole 
movement towards Rome has originated in the Anglican body. 
Learned Anglicans honestly believing themselves to derive legiti- 
mately from the Church of the Fathers, and seeking to form 
their communion by a more thorough study of early Christian 
writers and saints, have found to their dismay that the faith 
and worship and religious ways of the Fathers were not Angli- 
can, as they had imagined, but far more suitable to Roman 
Catholics of the present day. In this way the Catholic Church 
in England, and throughout the English-speaking world, has 
been inundated by a flood of conversion which Catholics them- 
selves did little to originate. Thus English Catholicism, in 
matters not essential to Faith or to substantial union, has two 
very distinguishable currents of life, the one preserved in it by 
hereditary Catholics, and the other brought into it by recent 
conversions from Protestantism. This is a noticeable fact, and 
cannot be ignored by thoughtful minds. It is important that 
these two classes of the faithful, thus united in one fold, should 
study each other with a loving interest and learn to understand 
each other. 

Hereditary Catholics have a very great vantage ground, be- 
ing “to the manner born.” Faith has come to them from the 
cradle easily and without a struggle. In those of them who 
really and truly love God, their belief wears a beautiful sim- 
plicity. Converts feel this at once, and admire it. They can- 
not, however, put it on at once and wear it well, without over- 
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doing it. It is something which they have to learn, as militia 
officers learn after awhile to wear their uniforms naturally and 
unconsciously like a part of themselves. On the other hand, 
in some respects the vantage ground lies ‘with converts. If 
Catholicity is with them something more studied and less in- 
stinctive, it is also, for that very reason, something more thor- 
oughly investigated. Converts have already prejudged the 
ground and judged it erroneously. They have been guided 
over the ground by blinded guides, and thus their judgments 
have been formed upon misstated facts. The truths which they 
have learned have been so warped in the course of their reli- 
gious education that the Faith which they have held, and on 
which they have lived, is a sort of fot-pourrt. This disadvan- 
tage, however, becomes an advantage when, through the provi- 
dence and grace of God, their intellects and hearts have become 
disentangled from the previous confusion. This process is 
necessarily a slow one, but all the better for that. It leaves 
them well acquainted with all the ground over which they 
have fought their way. It makes them all the more capable of 
giving to themselves and to others a reason for the Faith that 
is in them. 

Our readers will see by what has been said that, in our 
opinion, it is a good thing for the church in any country to be 
composed partly of hereditary Catholics and partly of converts. 
The fusion gives life to a body of believers so constituted. 
The two classes act upon each other with mutual benefit, and 
they act upon non-Catholics with greater power. 

It falls within the writer’s design to represent these two 
classes of Catholics not by abstract generalizing but by special 
types. It takes no long search to find such types in England. 
They meet us at the first look, standing out in bold relief. 
Foremost amongst English Catholics of the hereditary class 
stands forth, strongly outlined, the noble and familiar form of 
Dr. Wiseman, Cardinal and first Archbishop of Westminster. It 
belongs to the special providence of God that he was born in 
our day, and placed at the head of the English hierarchy to 
meet and welcome “to the fold of Christ’s Church England’s 
typical convert, John Henry Newman. Wiseman was the in- 
fluential head and leader of a persecuted and down-trodden 
church at the moment of its resurrection, when it had found 
courage enough to establish a new hierarchy and give English 
names to its dioceses. 

Cardinal Vaughan, in addressing the clergy and laity of 
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Westminster in 1892, thus describes what had been the state of 
the church in England during its day of proscription: 

‘‘Marks of persecution were fresh upon her body, the smell 
of fire was still upon her clothing. Her organization was ab- 
normal and missionary, reduced to its lowest form, as though 
England had been China or Japan. After ten centuries of 
public praise her voice was low; her divine services cut down 
to their bare essentials; many of her distinctive devotions and 
practices were either forgotten or conducted in private, and, as 
it were, in silence and with closed doors. No kind of uniform, 
no outward mark of distinction in her ministers, was visible. 
The English Church was like a ship on an angry sea, close- 
reefed and battened down, exposing as little surface as_possi- 
ble to the stiff gale that was still only lessening.” 

It was in this state of degradation, humiliation, and obscurity 
when the writer, in the summer of 1845, first saw London and 
attended Catholic worship there. Yet this church, so humbled, 
so crippled, so emaciated, was the true Church of God. All the 
more powerful was she from her worldly weakness. All the 
richer was she from her poverty. The authority of God was 
lodged in her voice. The treasures of the sacraments were dis- 
pensed by her hands. It was at such a time as this, when just 
emerging, so to speak, from the darkness and dust of the cata- 
combs, that the church in England was destined to receive a 
crowd of converts from the very ranks of her oppressors. 
“Who are these that come flying like clouds, and as doves to 
their windows?” The Anglican converts come migrating to 
the church. They come like foundlings returning eagerly to a 
home from which they had been lured or stolen by gypsies 
when their minds were feeble. A kindly Providence has brought 
them within sight of their old home, and what they feared 
when misreported, once seen aright, is found to fill painful 
vacancies in their heart. Who like converts can feel the force 
of the beautiful couplet which says: 


““O Rome, thou city of the soul, 
The orphans of the heart do 
Cleave to thee!” 


How important to Christ and to his holy kingdom that these 
converts to the ancient church should be welcomed with open 
arms when thus crowding homeward to the fold! What a be. 
nignant providence of God it was that planted Cardinal Wise- 
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man at the head of the hierarchy just at the right time to 
receive them! 

Now let us take a look at this typical man, this banner. 
bearer of hereditary Catholics, this wise, great, pious, and genial 
soul, whose duty it was to welcome Newman and his disciples. 
He understood his duty and he did it royally. 

Dr. Wiseman united in his one person the most valuable 
and telling qualities of two eminent archbishops in our Ameri- 
can hierarchy. I refer to Archbishop Kenrick of Baltimore 
and Archbishop Hughes of New York. The accession of con- 
verts to the church was one of the delights of Archbishop 
Kenrick’s life. He not only took part eagerly in receiving 
them when they were thrown in his way, but he loved to hear 
of their conversion. When circumstances made it unwise to 
communicate the intelligence of this nature which came to him, 
it was hard for him to keep the secret. He said to me once 
when visiting him in his study: “You will hear of something 
very soon which will make you very happy. It is the conver. 
sion to the church of a very distinguished Protestant clergy- 
man. I must not mention his name now, nor say anything to 
indicate who he is. You will hear of it, however, very soon.” 
He threw his head back in his chair as he said this, and his 
whole face beamed with joy. Archbishop Hughes was more 
reserved in matters of this kind. He was a man of sterner 
mould, and with far less sentiment than Dr. Kenrick. Lion- 
hearted himself at all times, his great special vocation was to 
teach confidence and courage to his brethren, who had lost 
heart during a long course of oppressive inequality. His keen 
intelligence, however, made him well aware of the magnitude 
of the Oxford Movement. He took good care, when he could, 
to place converts in positions where they could do the most 
good and utilize, outside of the church, the experience which 
they had gained in their former life, and their influence upon 
others still non-Catholic. 

In 1845, coming through London with McMaster and Hecker, 
we landed near the Vauxhall Gardens, where we stopped at a 
baker's, not far away. Next morning being Sunday, we looked 
for a place to say Mass. We found none in this quarter. No- 
body seemed to know of any, until at last a little room was dis- 
covered somewhere in the neighborhood with an altar, where 
we got what we wanted. 

In 1848, coming back to London, with other Redemptorists 
I arrived at Clapham. On entering the hall we heard for the 
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first time Father Petcherine preaching in the chapel there. His 
voice came through a door where we stood with our luggage 
in our hand. His preaching was so fine, and his English was 
so perfect, that it seemed to me wonderful, coming from a na- 
tive Russian. This was Father Petcherine, afterwards so well 
known in England and in Ireland. 

Well I remember my first meeting with Dr. Wiseman. On 
a Sunday after Christmas a Redemptorist mission began in St. 
George’s Church, Southwark, at that time under the charge of 
Father Thomas. This church had risen on the Surrey side of 
the Thames. It stood in its glory in the very quarter where 
three years earlier I and my companions had searched with so 
much difficulty for an altar where we could worship. Father 
Petcherine was also preacher at the mission. His imaginative 
and magnetic sermons, chiefly on the great truths which deal 
most directly and forcibly with the conscience, were delivered 
in the evening. Sermons of a more instructive character were 
given by myself, mostly in the morning at 10 o’clock. The 
Very Reverend Father De Held, Provincial, with a relay of 
other Redemptorists, assisted at the confessionals. Dr. Wise- 
man, then coadjutor to Bishop Walsh, came to St. George’s, 
as did his senior, to give countenance to our work. 

Never shall I forget the noble bearing and manners of 
Nicholas Wiseman. The presence of these two bishops was, of 
course, a great encouragement. But what remains most forci- 
bly impressed upon my memory is one of those lion-like quali- 
ties which go to make up this wonderful man. Father Thomas 
had obtained from him a special permission to have a midnight 
Mass on Christmas. It was given on the express understand- 
ing that there should be no throng, no public announcement, 
no price for admission, but only a few invitation cards sent 
out to satisfy the devotion of a few persons known to the pas- 
tor and who were very urgent for the privilege. Father Thomas, 
whose principal object was at all times to collect money, had 
abused this privilege in that way. This was to our dismay. 
The bishop came on account of this violation of his orders, and 
also to encourage our mission. Dr. Wiseman took occasion at 
diuner-time to take Father Thomas to task for this, and he did 
it publicly before a number of ecclesiastics assembled at the 
dinner-table. He did this calmly but by no means gently. 
He fixed his eyes on the offender-in a way that was far more 
trying than any mere words could be. 

Father Thomas endeavored to evade the rebuke by a jocose 
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reply. This would not do. He was dealing with a man that 
was in earnest, and not accustomed to allow his authority to 
be trifled with. Rebuke followed rebuke, until the offender 
was reduced to helpless silence and a thorough confusion. 
During this scene Dr. Wiseman more than once appealed defer- 
entially to his senior bishop: “ Am I right, my lord?” “You 
are perfectly right,” was the quiet reply. These marks of 
deference to a still higher authority only served to make the 
authority of the speaker more telling. England’s great bishop, 
Dr. Nicholas Wiseman (a hereditary Catholic), was at all times, 
and even in comparatively small matters,a great man. No one 
understood better the genial maxim of Horace, ‘‘ Dudce est decipere 
in loco.” No one, however, could lure him away from any pur- 
pose on which his mind was fixed. His presence was always a 
power. 

I never heard this remarkable man speak from the pulpit but 
once. He did not come to the services in order to preach. 
He addressed the people because he was there, and he said no 
more than the occasion demanded. 


Il. 


WISEMAN AND THE RELIGIOUS ORDERS.—REDEMPTORISTS AT 
CLAPHAM.—BISHOP ULLATHORNE, 


What interested me very much in Dr. Wiseman was his 
profound respect for religious orders, albeit himself a secular. 
At the time of my residence at the Redemptorist Convent at 
Clapham he was especially anxious to bring the pastors and 
confessors of the diocese to a correct and familiar knowledge 
of the moral theology of St. Alphonsus. For this purpose he 
engaged Father De Held, our Provincial, to assist at confer- 
ences where he himself presided. We Redemptorists were, of 
course, well pleased at the encouragement thus given to our 
missionaries, and to the practice followed by us in dealing 
with penitents. It was an especial pleasure to us that Father 
De Held should have been selected to initiate these explana- 
tions before a body of clergy so important and influential. 
There was an especial timeliness in the invitation. The loose 
practice taught by Father Faure was gaining ground amongst con- 
fessors in various quarters of the church, and the sooner it was 
changed in England the better for that reviving church. The 
characteristic doctrine of Father Faure’s theology was that Sem- 
per credendum est panitenti pro se vel contra se loquenti—i, ¢., The 
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testimony of the penitent, whether he speaks in his own favor 
or against himself, must be accepted by his confessor. The 
great mischief of this maxim is, that it must be made to apply to 
the question of the sincerity of the penitent’s sorrow. Although 
still living with the habit of sin unbroken, although constantly 
falling back into the same vices which he has promised to 
abandon, the confessor must still take his word that this time 
he is truly sorry, and deal with him as a true penitent. Father 
De Held was well known amongst us as holding this doctrine 
in utter abhorrence, and they knew well that in any confer- 
ences of the clergy where a leading part should be assigned to 
him, it would not be long before this great error would be 
brought to the front. 

I cannot forbear introducing in this place an anecdote of 
Father De Held, which will present him in a moment of ex- 
citement. 

It illustrates the grandeur of his bearing, and at the same 
time emphasizes his dislike of the peculiar error which attaches 
itself to the teaching of Father Faure. 

At some time in the early part of the year 1848 a meeting 
of professors, missionaries, and students was assembled in the 
Redemptorist house of studies at Wittem, or Wilre, in the 
province of Limbourg, Holland. An exercise was going on 
termed in that Order ‘‘ An Academy of Missions.’”’ The ques- 
tion under discussion at this academy brought up the opinion 
of Father Faure. Only one man present favored it. He was, 
however, a man of high position, a rector of one of the houses 
of the Order, and being very enthusiastic in his opinions, likely 
to exert a great deal of influence. He maintained his ground 
with great tenacity, and the discussion became very lively. 
Never shall I forget its solemn termination. Father De Held 
rose like a lion roused from his lair. What excited him most 
was the imputation that the sentiments of the rector, above 
named, coincided with those of St. Liguori, the founder of our 
Order. After a few words of .argument he lifted up his right 
hand towards heaven and declared: “ Quantum distat terra de 
carlo, tantum distat doctrina Patris Faure ab illa sancti Patris 
nostri Alphonsi.”” Then, striking his clinched hand on the table 
with a force that made it rattle, he declared the discussion 
ended. 

This remembrance of mine does something more than bring 
to the front the grand figure of a noble Austrian missionary. 
It brings into still greater prominence the cardinal chosen, by 
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God’s providence, to introduce a better practice for the con- 
fessional than prevailed at that time in England. 

I do not propose to represent Nicholas Wiseman to the reader 
as a saint; that is, as one heroically devoted in all things to a 
life of perfection. He was in many respects what many have 
called him, a man of the world. From his birth he was a Catho- 
lic, and thoroughly Catholic. His early training made him most 
thoroughly a Roman Catholic. The land of his love, to which 
his vocation especially called him, was England. He was, there- 
fore, most unquestionably English. He was a native of Spain, 
both his parents being citizens of that country. How much 
his manhood may have retained from the influences of Spain 
upon his childhood, is more than I carn undertake to say; but 
traces of the Celtic blood which flowed through his veins are 
more clearly discernible, and justify those who see in his life 
the marks of an Irishman. All this constitutes a_ singular 
make-up of a great man. No small constituent of his great- 
ness consists in the broadness of his character and the wonder- 
ful variety of his talents and attainments. One thing is certain, 
he always honored religious orders, although not a religious 
himself, and was always in perfect sympathy with them. Yet 
both he and other English bishops, sympathizing with him, 
found fault and made complaint that the religious orders in 
England were sometimes not willing to join in special labors, 
inaugurated by the bishop for the general benefit of the dio- 
cese. 

I have no personal reminiscence of this kind in which Dr. 
Wiseman is concerned ; but I remember very well an incident 
which shows how a zealous and strong-willed bishop may get 
to overlook the rights and necessities of a religious order, when 
it insists upon adhering to its own vocation. 

The Redemptorists had established themselves at Falmouth. 
This establishment had been effected, in a great measure, un- 
der the kindly solicitude and patronage of Dr. Wiseman. When 
I arrived in England, in the summer of 1848, Falmouth be- 
longed to the charge of Dr. William Ullathorne, Bishop of 
Cabasa, “in partibus infidelium,” and Vicar-Apostolic of the 
Western District. Dr. Ullathorne was one of the most promi- 
nent and promising bishops of his day. Like Cardinal Wise- 
man, he has also been lauded as being friendly to the religious 
orders. It does not follow from this, however, that either was 
always in perfect harmony with the religious orders. I must 
be allowed to introduce, by way of explanation, an interview, 
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the first, which I had with Bishop Ullathorne. It occurred 
at Birmingham, and must have taken place some time in the 
year 1849. 

I was at that time a member of the Redemptorist Com- 
munity at Hanley, in Worcestershire. I was sent by my supe- 
rior, Father Lans, to Birmingham, in order to guide to our 
convent a priest from Breda. He had come to England in or- 
der to visit our house. Not understanding English, he had 
twice lost his way, being misdirected to Hanley, and twice 
sent back to Birmingham. The bishop would not allow him to 
venture a third time alone. He wrote to Father Lans accord- 
ingly, who sent me for him. 

On arriving at the bishop’s house, I presented myself at 
once to the bishop in his study. According to the prevailing 
custom, I kneeled on one knee to kiss his ring and ask his 
benediction, and then stood up again. To my amazement the 
bishop said : 

“It is all very well, young gentleman, to kiss your bishop’s 
ring, but is it not much better to obey your bishop?” 

“My lord,” said I, “ have I ever disobeyed you?” 

“Well, no,” he answered; ‘not you, so far as I am aware, 
but your fathers have.” ; 

“T do not know, my lord, to what you refer.” 

“You must have heard,” he said, “that you had a commu- 
nity at one time at Falmouth, in my district, and that it was 
abandoned without my consent.” 

“T only know that it was abandoned because they had no 
means to live there and support a community of sisters.” 

“T have more to say,” persisted the bishop, “in reference 
to the obedience which the members of your Order are accus- 
tomed to show authority. This refers to the present state of 
things in your convent at Hanley; and, also, to the sisters 
who have the charge of your school. I suppose I have some 
sort of jurisdiction over priests who are engaged in parish 
work in my diocese. I think, also, I ought to have some 
part to play in the management of the schools which are un- 
der the care of Religious Sisters. What have you to say to 
that ?”’ 

“Certainly, my lord, and perhaps this will explain that 
matter’; and I presented to him a letter which contained an 
invitation to visit our house and arrange matters to suit him- 
self. Then his manner changed and he smiled most kindly. 

“T think so, too, my lord,” I said. 
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The bishop looked curiously at me and said frankly: 

“Well, enough, enough. I have no fault to find with you 
and ought not to have received you as I did. Let us say no 
more about it.” 

I saw him several times afterwards on his visits to Hanley. 
I must frankly confess:that when he came he always found 
fault very roughly and unreasonably. His complaints were 
always of a general nature, which would apply equally well to 
any religious order that was steadfastly disposed to adhere to 
its own vocation. 

I know, not from personal observation but from other 
sources, that Cardinal Wiseman sometimes asked from religious 
orders more than they could conscientiously concede. They 
have sometimes asked for things that they could not conscien- 
tiously themselves accord. I do not know that Cardinal Wise. 
man ever exacted these concessions, or was rude or offensive in 
urging them. His respect for the religious life was manifestly 
sincere and deep. How could a man so moulded and so 
trained be otherwise ? 

Cardinal Wiseman must, I think, have had, more than any 
other man in England, a strong motive for pressing into his 
own peculiar work every aid that he could possibly and con- 
scientiously demand. God had placed him in the very heart of 
England—in London itself. There human life throbbed with 
poverty, and much of that poor life was Catholic. That Catho- 
lic crowd of poor looked up to him for spiritual food. St. 
Alphonsus Liguori could well be contented with such a bishop, 
whose greatest work was to save souls that were most aban- 
doned! 

The high position and force of character of Cardinal Wise- 
man made him very powerful in the Catholic body, and he 
would have been a very dangerous man to collide with had he 
been less gentle. We form our best conception of the infinite 
beauty of God, when we remember that— 


“Our lives lean on a gentle arm 
That loves to save, though strong to slay.” 


So in beholding human character, moral beauty never stands 
forth in stronger light than when we see a patient sweetness 
presiding in one who is vested with a great power to compel. 








BISHOP WATTERSON. 
BY JOHN JEROME ROONEY. 


Z25%N the death of Bishop Watterson of Columbus, 
Ohio, the church in America and the cause of 
good citizenship generally have lost no ordinary 
man. He was a tower of strength in all noble 

f works within his own diocese and State, but his 
influence and spirit reached far beyond these limits. This was 
strikingly shown in the extended notice taken of his death by 
the secular and religious press of the country, and even by 
many of the most influential bodies of non-Catholic clergymen. 
In his own episcopal city of Columbus the event came as a 
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public calamity. There, his character and work had been mani- 
fested during nineteen years of service as a bishop—and nobly 
did the people testify to his devotion to his duty, and to his 
manly, lovable character. 

To those who knew him well, who for many years had 
seen him engaged in the humblest as in the greatest duties, 
and been brought within the cheering influence of his per- 
sonality—this devotion on the part of the people came as 
no surprise; for to the most extensive learning and culture 
he united a singular charm of presence, an easiness of access, a 
sparkle of conversation that rose in his public addresses into 
the most moving eloquence. A word or two regarding his 
career may show the breadth and scope of the man, the im- 
pulse of his work—the sources whence he drew his inspiration. 

He was born May 27, 1844, near Blairsville, Indiana County, 
Pa., of a family distinguished in many walks of life. His 
academic studies having been completed in St. Vincent’s College, 
Pa., he entered the seminary of Mt. St. Mary’s College at 
Emmitsburg, Md., and was ordained to the priesthood August 
8, 1868. Soon afterward he became a professor and member of 
the faculty of Mt. St. Mary’s. In a short time he was elected 
vice-president, and when that old patriarch of ‘‘The Mountain,” 
Dr. John McCloskey, resigned in 1877, Father Watterson be- 
came president. At this time Fordham College conferred upon 
him the degree of Doctor of Divinity. These years at “ The 
Mountain” were the closing years of that galaxy of great men 
who had taken the trust from the founders and their immediate 
successors, and worthily sustained the reputation of “the mother 
of bishops” for religion and learning. Of such were Dr. John 
McCaffrey, Dr. John McCloskey, Dr. McMurdie, and Father 
John O'Brien, author of Zhe History of the Mass. 

Father Watterson remained at the head of the college until 
1880, when he was called to the Bishopric of Columbus, to 
succeed the late Bishop Rosecrans. He was consecrated in the 
cathedral by Archbishop Elder, of Cincinnati, August 7, 1880, 
Bishops Tuigg of Pittsburg and McCloskey of Louisville acting 
as assistants. 

Then began his great work in the diocese assigned to him. 
That work speaks for itself in the many new churches, schools, 
convents, and charitable institutions that sprang up within his 
jurisdiction. Nor was his thought given to outwardly great 
works alone: the humblest of his flock never came in vain to 
him for comfort and assistance. 
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Ever close to his heart was the cause of temperance. In 
truth, during his entire episcopacy he waged an unrelenting 
war against drunkenness and the abuse of the liquor traffic. 
So outspoken was he in this regard, from the very first day of his 
episcopacy, that he roused up a bitter opposition; but this 
opposition only increased his efforts, until, by strict regulations 
uniformly enforced throughout his diocese, he moderated the 
evils of the saloon to such a degree as to receive the unstinted 
praise of Catholics and non-Catholics alike. In this warfare he 
made many material sacrifices; but such sacrifices never gave 
him a moment’s hesitation in his fight for the cause of sobriety 
and the safety of the home. 

Let these resolutions, passed upon his death by the Presby- 
terian Union of Columbus, speak for the esteem in which his 
non-Catholic fellow-citizens held him: 

‘Having heard of the sudden, though not altogether unex- 
pected, death of the Right Rev. John A. Watterson, D.D., 
Bishop of the Roman Catholic diocese of Columbus, whom 
we recognize as a faithful minister of Christ, and a distinguished 
servant of God in his church, we share the sorrow which has 
thus come to this community and which is felt alike by all 
who seek the moral and religious welfare of this city. 

“We are glad to acknowledge his uniform courtesy in his 
intercourse with those not of his denomination. 

“We recognize the strength of his character, the purity of 
his life, and the unblemished reputation which he has main- 
tained in all the years of his residence among us. We heartily 
appreciate his ready co-operation in every effort for the sup- 
pression of vice and immorality; his aid and counsel in the 
charitable work of the city; his unfaltering support of the 
cause of temperance, and his patriotic service as an American 
citizen. 

“When such a man falls the whole community sustains a 
loss, and we desire to pay this tribute of our esteem to his 
memory. 

“Signed—William E. Moore, D.D., LL.D.; William Stuart 

Eagleson, A.M.” 
Nor were the words “his patriotic service as an American citi- 
zen” mere empty phrases. Next to his God came his love for 
his native land—evidenced not by words alone, but by living 
deeds. That this trait was recognized by those outside his 
Spiritual direction is proof sufficient of its reality. 
Washington Gladden, the well-known writer on social sub- 
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jects, said on hearing of his death: “I have always looked 
upon him as one of the strongest, brightest, and most upright 
Christian men of my acquaintance.” 

President Canfield, of the Ohio State University, said: “I 
knew Bishop Watterson personally and admired him greatly as 
a man. He was one of the purest types of American citizen- 
ship.” 

The life of such a man is truly a benediction to a nation— 
ay, to a race: for the record of such a soul becomes a standard 
of spiritual values—a measure by which men involuntarily mea- 
sure themselves and feel inwardly constrained to meet. The 
life and passing to his reward of such a man for ever extends 
upon the earth the boundaries of the Kingdom of Light. 

We hail and greet him, not as one dead, but as a victor 
over time and death, for truly could the words of Tennyson 
be applied to him, as 


“One who reverenc’d his conscience as his king ; 

Whose glory was redressing human wrong ; 

Who spake no slander, nor listen’d to it; 

How modest, kindly, all-accomplished, wise, 

With what sublime repression of himself, 

Not making his high place the lawless perch of wing’d ambi- 
tions, 

Nor a vantage ground for pleasure ; 

But thro’ all, wearing the white flower of a blameless life, 

A prince indeed beyond all titles.” 





Mr. WILLIAMS is an Oxford man, a former 
demy of Magdalen, and on the first view one would 
think he was probably a person of attainments. 
Reading the little work * named in this notice does 
not disabuse you of this view, but somehow or 

other one is besides more or less favorably impressed by 
him and his ways. You get the notion that he is a prig as 
well as a man of some scholarship and ability. There is in this 
little book a decided and bold statement of important con- 
siderations too often lost sight of by Catholic writers, for which 
we thank him; he has a serious sense of responsibility in un- 
dertaking this work and desires to acquit himself well in con- 
sequence; but all the same you have the idea he wishes to 
put forth his wares well labelled, and thereby distinguished 
from similar goods supplied by non-convert Catholics. 
However, we give cordial praise to the manner in which he 
presents to view the intrinsic evil of heresy; and we do this, 
not because there is anything new in the statement of a fact 
as familiar to St. Augustine and the other Fathers, to St. 
Thomas and the Schoolmen, to every mind which has learned 
the historical lesson of the result of the heretical spirit, as any 
other fact of consciousness, but because he presents it with 
consideration for the feelings of readers outside the church. 
We have no doubt but that the little book will be found use- 
ful to any intelligent and fair-minded man outside the church 
who desires to be satisfied as to his position with reference to 
God. In any case it ought to suggest some examination of 
the history of Revelation as told by the church and witnessed 
to in her own life. It is a fair question: Why should the 
study of God’s dealings with mankind, as set forth in the 
Revelation of the Old and New Testament, and the continu- 
ous life of the Jewish and the Christian Church, be not as in- 


ristian Argument, By J. Herbert Williams, M.A. London: Catholic Truth 
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teresting a study as any other branch of anthropology. There 
are considerations at this point worthy of an enlightened mind. 

Is there anything peculiar to the Christian Revelation which 
marks it off from the communications put forward by the In. 
dian or Mohammedan, the Chinese, the Persian, or the Greek, 
or by any other of the religious systems or revelations which 
have asserted authority from God? Has any other system or 
revelation claimed to be something original and integral in the 
human race? But apart from that, could the human mind 
devise a scheme so much above anything that it has elsewhere 
historically conceived as this continuous revelation from Eden 
tothe Lord Christ? That is to say: Does the Christian Reve- 
lation differ, not only in grade but in character, from all other 
accounts of revelation? These are great questions to any per- 
son outside the church, and Mr. Williams suggests them, if not 
quite so distinctly as they are marked down here, with suf- 
ficient clearness to put the reader on inquiry. 

Where we think his little book is extremely well done is 
where he discusses the proofs for the divinity of our Lord. 
Within a short compass the passages explicitly or implicitly 
declaring this doctrine are gathered together, collated, and 
compared with an ease and force which could not be sur- 
passed within the limits at his disposal. The declaration of 
the Nicene Creed goes out, “true God of true God,” as the 
crystallized embodiment of all the texts, the inevitable, irre- 
sistible expression of all the references to the Divine Person 
who became flesh. We cannot praise this part of Mr. Williams’ 
effort too highly; at the same time we cannot overlook his 
affected rendering of Deum Verum de Deo Vero—Very God of 
very God. With very great respect for him, we distinctly deny 
that “very” is the translation of “verus’’ in the Creed. “ Very” 
in English usage suggests identification of an individual in 
himself, rather than this plus his relation with others and with 
circumstance of time, place, and possession. 


Protestant Belief, by the same author and from the same 
publisher, is another small work. We think it a very fair 
herald of the one we have just noticed, but it in some degree 
lacks the strength and precision of the latter. Yet we do not 
mean that it is in any way destitute of force; and clearly, from 
his antecedents, the writer would speak as one upon his native 
heath when talking of the belief of those among whom he was 
brought up. The explanation is, Mr. Williams was cautious, as 
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a Catholic apologist must be, and therefore he gained in exact- 
ness in the later work; he was strong in this too, because he 
was conscious of speaking with the authority of sixty or seventy 
centuries behind him to men beaten and pushed about and 
groping blindly, or to men sitting down in the awful calm of 
an Epicurean who has made up his mind that the careless gods 
are not careless, but that they are dead. 


The curious remark of the gentleman whose autobiography 
is the title* of this notice—that the politician puts on airs and 
pretends he is moving the world, when he is only a puppet 
being pulled by a string—may describe accurately enough what 
the man of affairs meant in the France of the seventeenth 
century, but surely it would not represent him now and would 
not be like him in the time of the Regent Orleans. He is 
now a clever person who deals in Panama shares and things 
on the Bourse; he is as moral as a member of the present 
government of England who combines a directorship in Hooley 
companies with a high office in the public service. In the 
Orleans days Law led that able regent into speculations of which 
a lame duck might be ashamed; and in the great country of 
the pharisees Hooley paid money to men for taking a chance 
of enriching themselves at the expense of more foolish people. 
It is a good thing to know, whatever may be said of the 
scandalous Orleans, that there are twenty-four-men high in the 
public service of the British government who are directors of 
twice that number of limited liability companies. 

The time of the story is the administration of Mazarin, and 
we are introduced to the world of the day in a chapter en- 
titled “A Mysterious Assignation.” It is a pity he should tell 
the reader so much as that the billet-doux is a decoy, a trap 
by which M. de Fontanges, the reckless, card-sharping, duel- 
fighting, penniless younger son of a good family in Picardy, is 
to be led into the assassination of a high functionary whose 
vigilance and ability stand in the way of a conspiracy against 
the cardinal. M. de Fontanges is a man of gallantry, and bad 
and disreputable as he is, soiled as his experiences are, there 
is enough of the gentleman left to make him ready for any- 
thing to win the good opinion of a woman. On this survival 
of sentiment in the wreck of a career the fair plotter builds. 
He goes blindfold in both senses, physically and mentally, 
into the service, and only discovers the rank and power of the 


* The Silver Cross, By S, R. Keightley. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co, 
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person whom the lady wants removed because the companion 
he had taken to aid him recognized that individual. We think 
M. de Fontanges, who at the end of his biography writes the 
observation with which we opened this notice, is a clever, 
shrewd adventurer, and undervalues himself. He is a man of 
wit, or something very near to it, but the companion engaged 
in the removal of the high functionary is an extravagant and 
impossible Irishman such as is to be found only in English 
novels, one who certainly had no existence at the time of the 
tale. Louis XIV., who was a good judge of a gentleman, said 
his Irish officers were the most perfect gentlemen in Europe. 
So much, then, for Eugene O’Brien Viscomte de Barrymore, of 
this story. 

However, a real love passage evolves itself from the assigna- 
tion, and a pleasing one indeed. The issue of the conspiracy is 
startling owing to the Irishman’s wild sense of humor, which 
leads him to attempt things no sane man would do, and for no 
better reason than the enjoyment of the jest. The jest is 
successful: nothing less than using a blank /ettre de cachet signed 
by Mazarin, and found on the person to be removed out of 
the conspirators’ way. It was intended for De Fontanges, but 
M. de Barrymore writes in the blank space the name of the 
man to be got rid of. The cardinal’s trusted friend is sent 
to the prison, in the cardinal’s carriage and by his war- 
rant. Rather a bold proceeding, which earned at the min- 
ister’s hands the rack as a preparation for the headsman. 
Both De Fontanges and De Barrymore himself were in a 
dilemma, out of which the Irishman’s humor found an escape 
by sacrificing his friend. Yet he acted in this incredibly in- 
famous manner with good faith and through the spirit of loyal 
friendship. This idea is a little far-fetched, we shall not say 
idiotic, because the author shows very considerable talent 
throughout his work: the influence of prejudice, no doubt; 
which works in polite literature like preconceived theory in 
that German criticism which is anything but polite literature. 

The complications are considerable, but a clear style, easy 
and rapid narrative, do not permit them to become too involved. 
As the novel purports to be an autobiography, we are not afraid 
of M. de Fontanges’ headsman, believing as we do that the work 
could hardly have been produced without a head of some kind. 

There is one very well-conceived character—“ Brown Eyes "— 
deep in a political conspiracy, but a young lady chic as the 
relative and confidante of Madame the Duchess de Chevreuse 
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should be, pure-minded and romantic as such a confidante 
could hardly be expected to be. The author would have greatly 
interested us if he brought the duchess more prominently 
to the front. The materials are superabundant. Every one 
knows that that intriguing woman was never out of a con- 
spiracy, and no one could predict what conspiracy would be 
the next. The author may have been wise in making her 
seem rather an influence than an active conspirator, leaving the 
effect to the reader’s faith. But as she was a somewhat vulgar- 
minded woman notwithstanding high rank and perfect manners, 
she could not have been an impersonal thing affecting her 
puppets like a passion. M. de Barrymore, then, was wrong in 
calling her scheme a crusade; it was a poor plot. She was in 
the heart of her enterprises. We remember how she fooled an 
illegitimate grandson of Henry IV. into a conspiracy which 
landed him in the Bastile—well for him it was “the little car- 
dinal” who held the helm. She played upon his ambition— 
royal bastards in France had come to be very like the royal 
bastards in England whom Horace Walpole so pitilessly diag- 
noses. The author is right in making the duchess recognize 
the contrast between Mazarin and Richelieu; but then every 
one realized it. That grandson of Henry IV. who appears 
in the story—M. de Beaufort—the author does not speak 
of the relationship, yet this was the spring of his motive in the 
conspiracy, if it be the one we mean and not an imaginary 
one,—this grandson of Henry IV., we say, would have been 
given to the headsman by Richelieu; Mazarin would only 
imprison him. This’marks an obvious difference between the 
two ministers. Again, we infer from the book that the duchess 
had been conspiring all through the time of the former min- 
ister—hardly correct; the fact is, Richelieu kept her away 
from the court against the wishes of the king at times, against 
those of the queen always; and her conspiracies then were 
mere stage business, disguises always penetrated, mysteries which 
could not be penetrated because they had nothing in them. 
The great cardinal was an influence to be feared. The tale is 
very well told though, and not unhealthy. 


This pamphlet,* which consists of two chapters, one entitled © 
“The Kingdom of Italy,” the other “The Sovereignty of 
Rome,” is a handy and useful contribution to the literature on 


* The Kingdom of Italy and the Sovereignty of Rome. By William Poland, S.J., St. 
Louis University, St. Louis: B, Herder. 
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the temporal power of the pope. The first gives in a com- 
pendious form a résumé of the leading facts which constitute 
the political history of Italy since the rise of Victor Emmanuel’s 
power. The passages on the plebiscite and guarantees are 
effective, and those headed “spoliation and debt” will be in. 
structive to those who look with favor upon the Italian Revo. 
lution. Father Poland has given some extracts from English 
publications on the hunger-riots of the last few years, and the 
laws passed to quell similar outbreaks. The Saturday Review 
describes them as “tyrannical in principle,” the Spectator says 
“These laws are as bad as any of our own penal laws.” In the 
Roman correspondence of the London 7Zimes this passage ap- 
peared: “The church, from the pope down to the lowest 
ecclesiastic, is in the hands of the state without defence from 
the action of the law.” In a number of this magazine an 
article mentioned particulars of the riots in Sicily and the 
main-land. Father Poland quotes from the Fortnightly Review of 
April, 1894, a statement to the effect that hundreds of brutal 
laws were passed from which there was no appeal, and that 
vast numbers in the flower of youth and prime of manhood 
were flung “into the hell of Italian prisons.” There was noth- 
ing like this in the time of “old Bomba” or ‘ Bomba the 
younger,” as the detestable Italians and their English admirers 
called his majesty Ferdinand and his majesty Francis II. 
Surely there ought to be some nickname for the King of Pied- 
mont beside that of King of Italy. 

The chapter on the sovereignty of Rome is good reading. 
The question of the temporal power is stated clearly, and we 
should recommend its perusal to some “latter day” Catholics. 
It isa thorny crown. How many pope-kings have died in exile, 
how many have been flung into prison, assaulted, poisoned, or 
threatened with that form of death, how many have died 
broken-hearted? John X. was strangled as though he were a 
sultan or a tzar, or some other semi-civilized ruler; and almost 
all of them have been subjected to some outrage at the hands 
of the Romans, and all the time the same Romans were ready 
to agree to anything rather than that the pope should live else- 
where. We are pleased to find a Jesuit with sound principles 
on this question. Father Poland recognizes that the pope’s 
right to a temporal sovereignty is divine, from which our own 
inference follows that he is entitled to the restoration of the 
usurped states because no prescription can arise against that 
right. We have pleasure in recommending this publication. 
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A selection from the Thoughts of Joubert,* translated 
by Katherine Lyttleton, with a preface by Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward, deserves more than the fugitive notice we can give 
it in this place. The value of the study is not in the thoughts 
themselves so much as in their revelation of an order of 
mental form wrought out of certain qualities by the action 
of changing and conflicting influences. The thoughts them- 
selves do not always possess depth, but those that are obvious 
and superficial charm by an unusual delicacy of form which 
makes their expression as fine as gossamer. He was an egoist 
concerned for others, and these seemingly hostile prepossessidns 
are the basis of the character on which Diderot wrote the im- 
pulse for new and progressive ideas, and Chateaubriand the 
noble and intense calm which comes of veneration for the 
past. 

He reminds us of Falkland, but Falkland without restless. 
ness; a man of convictions whose source lay in sympathy with 
defeat. He mused where Falkland fought, but in both a spirit 
of chivalry made them the courtiers of the unfortunate. Even 
when Chateaubriand made an epoch in literature, the love of 
the church and her influence did not move Frenchmen like a 
passion; there was no flood of Crusade ideas, no war cries of 
God wills it! in what Mrs. Ward implies was a reactionary 
spirit dominating France and undoing the Revolution. It was 
so far—this spirit in literature—only a graceful romanticism 
rising from the ruins of all things and taking the place in 
society of those philosophical platitudes beyond the abyss 
which had produced so much disaster. France still remained 
the child of the Revolution, though it bowed to the Genius of 
Christianity. The beautiful embodiment of Chateaubriand’s 
conception of the Church stood in society like a queen, and 
gentlemen bent to her, but without enthusiasm. Joubert had 
enthusiasm, but it was only of the intellect—an intellect, too, of 
taste rather than of creative power. The later master’s con- 
ception was fitted for his mind, and so the influence of the 
Genius of Christianity is seen in those later Thoughts. 


Mr. Craig dedicates his book, entitled Christian Persecutions,+ 
“to the cause of humanity and the overthrow of intolerance, 
bigotry, and ignorance.” Brought up a Protestant full of pre- 


* Joubert’s Thoughts, New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
* Christian Persecutions, By Asa W. Craig. Mukwonago, Wisconsin : The Burlington 
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judices against the church, he had the idea that she was re- 
sponsible for the mischiefs which afflicted the world since the 
time of her ascendency in Europe. It does not appear clear 
at what exact period her baleful control over man’s intellect 
began to be exercised, but the notion was in his mind as an 
ordinary fact determining his opinion, just as one’s confidence 
in the succession of day and night regulates the apportionment 
of his labors and the performance of other obligations. The 
vague and shadowy impression about the rise of this influence 
did not diminish the strength of his conviction of its reality; 
and we owe much tothe candor and charity which moved him 
to confess a view which puts him among those who take the 
opinions of others without question, even though they are on 
the face of them tainted with prejudice. To a logical mind the 
first question would occur: If the Catholic Church has been 
such a disastrous power in the moral and social world, where 
did she obtain the authority over the judgments and affections 
of men which made herthat? This no Protestant has attempted 
to answer; he evades it by saying that she was pure in doctrine 
and morals to the fourth century or the sixth; and leaves you 
to infer that this settles the whole question of religious wars, 
persecutions for heresy, a closed Bible, and tyranny over the 
intellect. Fortunately for Mr. Craig, he was on terms of the 
closest friendship with Catholics excellent in all the relations 
of life, men of solid piety and business capacity. These could 
not be sincere Catholics if immoral and sanguinary principles 
meant sincere Catholicism ; if their belief was not sincere, they 
were hypocrites or fools, but neither of these alternatives 
could apply to able and intelligent men, pious and blameless 
in their lives, men abounding in the best fruits of Christian 
life. He thought he would study the problem for himself; 
and with the result that not only prejudices were removed, 
but he discovered that the persecutions were against and not 
by the church, that they began in the first days of her life, 
and are in some form or other in full activity to-day. The 
late Lord Macaulay bore testimony to the eminent sanctity of 
many Catholics in terms of fine appreciation; he spoke of them 
as one speaks of the highest exemplars of Christian virtue. 
That there are many men outside the church who recognize 
the holiness of individual Catholics to-day and in every age there 
can be no question. This is within the experience of private 
friendship and general reading both of Catholics and Protestants; 
yet the impact of Protestant prejudice, or at least anti-Catho- 
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lic prejudice, is a mass that presses on Catholics in England, 
America, and Germany in personal and public relations almost 
as much to-day as ever; quite as if the old fears which were 
the vindication of disabling laws had not been removed with 
the laws they were thought to justify. 

There is one topic which, we think, can be regarded as only 
a persecution of the church in an indirect sense, namely, the 
views or negations of Mr. Ingersoll. If these are in conflict 
with all belief in religion, we think the persecution of the 
church from that source is not likely to redound to her 
special disadvantage. The sanctions which are behind all 
morality are the guarantee to society for the observance of all 
laws, therefore Mr. Ingersoll’s attacks on the foundations of 
morality are more directly an assault on the state than on the 
church. The prince does not wear the sword in vain; we do 
not mean that the gentleman in question should be distinguished 
by a public prosecution, far from that, but we wish it to be 
understood that any danger from him is to society and not to 
that supreme influence and power by which society is made 
possible. Oh no! we hope Mr. Ingersoll will live long and 
enjoy his liberty to the last ; and with this enjoyment that which 
must afford pleasure to a man of well-constituted mind in his 
last hour, the knowledge that he has done no harm. 


When Catholics turn their attention to dramatic literature 
and claim their share in that long-undervalued field for public 
influence, we may hope to reclaim those theatres now strug- 
gling between respectability and failure. Beautiful sentiments, 
characters, situations, built upon a solid conviction of Christian 
truth and expressed with the care and attention to detail that 
marks our classic plays, will not only outbid the colorless 
popular successes upon our stage, but will create an ever- 
increasing demand for the best drama. Our Catholic writers 
have too long neglected this opportunity, and the time is ripe 
for them to depict in dramatic literature the action of the 
Holy Ghost working through the human heart, uplifting, en- 
nobling, and beautifying it as no lesser influence can do. A 
promising augury has appeared in a little volume entitled 7he 
Old Patroon, and Other Plays,* by George Stanislaus Connell, 


where literary excellence has not been overlooked in the desire 
to attain practical fitness for the stage. The title play repre- 


* The Old Patroon, and Other Plays. By George Stanislaus Connell. New York: 
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sents an old Dutch burgher of our pre-Revolutionary days 
who, remaining loyal to the love of his youth, wins her at last 
in a beautiful little love scene of quiet dignity. We feel in. 
stinctively as we survey his character that its strength comes, 
not from any modern sentimentality, but from his deep-rooted 
conviction of a future life and his firm belief that God, who 
had led him to love a woman, would, here or hereafter, unite 
their hearts. The other plays in the book, which were written 
especially for college students and contain only male characters, 
are entitled: “ My Youngster’s Love Affair,” *‘ The Guardian 
Angel,” and “A Mild Monomaniac.” Altogether, the volume 
offers a charming afternoon’s reading. 


In the season when nature seems to hear a voice from 
heaven summoning her back to light and gladness, when every 
sound, from the first thunder, with its host of memories, to the 
daily morning songs of returning birds, appears a call to re- 
sume the crown of her neglected kingdom, the Queen of 
Heaven, Mary, our Source of Joy, should find new votaries 
and new-born ardor in the love of faithful hearts. And fore- 
most among those to sing her praises we naturally expect the 
good priest who, by daily imitation of her virtues and by free- 
dom from the world’s distractions, breathes a purer atmosphere 
of spiritual insight and commands a mountain view of far- 
spread loveliness that dwellers in a valley never know. The 
tender piety that graces every thought in Father O’Neill’s 
little book of verses,* bears out to perfection the Christian 
ideal of devotion to our Mother, unparalleled for beauty in all 
the most entrancing works of poetical conception. Whether 
his imagination pays her tribute as his Queen, crowned with 
the seven stars, or as the Immaculate One, the Miracle of our 
race, whom Wordsworth loved to call “our tainted nature’s 
solitary boast,” or as our Lady of Light, or as the gracious 
Lady of Lourdes, in every case the true religious spirit breath- 
ing through the lines emphasizes anew the truth that, after all, 
the much-disputed definition of poetry (prescinding from its 
expression) is nothing more or less than God’s grace. Without 
this a great name will pass away with its wearer: with it an 
obscure servant of God becomes invested with a charm worthy 
of a Homer's portrayal. May the spirit of Father O’Neill’s 
beautiful little book win for it the wide appreciation it de- 
serves ! 


* Between Whiles: A Collection of Verses. By Arthur Barry O'Neill, C.S.C. Chicago 
and New York: D. H. McBride & Co. 
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Two brochures* form part of the series called “ Science 
and Religion, or Studies for the Present Time.” This series 
covers a very wide range, theological, moral, scientific, and his- 
torical. While most of the writers are priests and theologians, 
laymen and scientists also have contributed. 

The first of the two pamphlets, Du Doute a la Fot, contains 
an accurate statement, such as may be found in every theo- 
logical work on the subject, of the nature of Faith, and of the 
preambula requisite for it, on the obligation to believe, and on 
the part which the will has therein. If this were all, any 
very special reason for its appearance might not be evident. 
But special value is given to the work by the large sympathy 
manifested therein for those who have not faith, by the way 
in which Father Tournebize shows the need in which man 
stands of faith in order to lead a moral life, and most of all 
by the chapter on the dispositions necessary for the acceptance 
of faith. 

Father Tournebize fully recognizes the reality of the diffi- 
culties which stand in the way of faith, and that these difficul- 
ties do not always spring from shameful causes. This recogni- 
tion gives the work its tone. It is not reproachful and objur- 
gatory, but calm, argumentative, enlightening. For any but 
educated readers it is, we fear, too condensed and succinct; 
nor is it meant for those who are satisfied with their unbelief, 
but for those who are trying to find a way out; and among 
these perhaps it is better fitted for those for whom, as in 
France, the Catholic Church is the living religious power, and 
who have already a good knowledge of its doctrines and spirit. 
There are, however, not a few in this country to whom the 
work will be useful. We would call particular attention to 
pages 45 and 46 as to a way in which the unbeliever may be 
led by steps to the full knowledge and possession of the truth. 
We will only add that the author is as benignant as it is pos- 
sible to be in regard to the position of heathen nations, and recog- 
nizes that the Holy Ghost is acting among them and adapting 
his action to the thousand circumstances of each individual, 
so that there is not one who may not be led to the truth. 

As to the second pamphlet, Les Peines d’Outre-Tombe, 
all that space allows us to say is, that it would be hard to find 
a more exact, moderate, and reliable statement of the doctrine 
of the church and of revelation, and of the opinions in op- 

ite dla Fot, Parle Pére Francois Tournebize. Opinions du Jour sur les Peines 
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position to it held widely at the present time, as well as of the 
opinions held by theologians within the church. Properly to 
enter upon the matter would require an article. Father Tourne. 
bize’s work is short indeed, but so complete as to be of very 
great value for any one who wishes to be put fully in posses- 
sion of the present state of the discussion. The arguments for 
the Catholic doctrine are stated with great force and clearness, 
Father Tournebize has a remarkable power of saying much in 
a few words. 





CATHOLICISM AND THE INTERIOR LIFE.* 


This book deserves the most attentive consideration and in 
many respects the highest praise. It is much more than an 
ordinary work of controversy, more profound, more sympathe- 
tic, more convincing; and if in some parts we cannot find our- 
selves in agreement, we recognize that the mistakes, if such 
they are, of the author are due to a zeal which appears at 
times to be lacking in those who have more fully realized the 
actual position. 

Above and beyond a power of lucid exposition which may 
be compared with that of Cardinal Newman, and a like sympa- 
thetic appreciation of his opponents’ position, there are here 
and there flashes of thought indicative of the insight of genius. 
The work is an examination of the relations of Catholicism to 
the deepest and truest life of the mind of man, an attempt to 
show that the life which the Catholic lives in submission to 
the doctrines imposed by the church tends to the development 
of that disinterested morality which forms part of the modern 
ideal. Pessimism is examined to show the value of life, as 
also the claims of modern science to give the worth to life of 
which unbelievers assert Catholicism deprives it. The inade- 
quacy of materialistic conceptions of life is shown in face of 
the Christian conception, and in the chapter which gives its 
name to the work, M. Sabatier’s contention that the fixity of 
dogma prevents the growth of the religious life, and that its 
practical forms lead back to paganism, is refuted. In short, the 
object of the author is to show that, after all that modern 
philosophy and science can say, the Catholic religion alone 
possesses the words of life. 

We cannot, however, give unqualified approval to the method 


* Ze Catholicisme et la Vie de ’Esprit, Par George L.-Fonsegrive. Paris: Librairie 
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of apologetics advocated in the first and second chapters, at- 
tractive at first though it may seem. A catechist finds his 
pupils imbued so deeply with Kant’s philosophy that they are 
unable to feel the force of the arguments for the existence of 
God. M. Fonsegrive therefore proposes to leave them in their 
mistaken attitude, and to look for other ways of bringing the 
truth home to their minds. Without attempting to criticise 
the alternative ways suggested by the author, is it not a mis- 
take to think that a thoughtful mind can, with Kant, deny the 
power of the intellect to get at objective reality, and at the 
same time find it possible to be soundly Catholic? Would 
not, then, the catechist’s right course have been so to have 
steeped himself in the grounds of objective philosophy as to 
have been able to vindicate the real cogency of St. Thomas’s 
arguments? We cannot but think that every other course is 
unsatisfactory in the end, however expedient the endeavor to 
avoid the direct issue may for the time being appear. While 
it is true that we must take men as we find them, and should 
do all we can to help them, we must take care that, while 
hoping to bring them into union with ourselves, we do not 
sacrifice the truth for the sake of that union. We do not say 
that M. Fonsegrive’s method would of itself lead to this bad 
result, but we fear that in the hands of the incompetent and 
short-sighted it might be so perverted. While, therefore, to 
the first and second chapters we cannot give unqualified ap- 
proval, with the rest more unqualified agreement may be ex- 
pressed. It is a work which deserves and demands the atten- 
tion of all who are interested in the relation of modern thought 
to the church and her doctrine: a work that will do much 
good. 



































THE “Holy Year” which has just been pro- 
g : . . 
claimed will have for its purpose not only the 
opening of the spiritual treasures of the church, 
all may partake and partake abundantly, but it will 
be the affirmation of the triumph of Jesus Christ in this 
greatest of all centuries. 


- 
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Both the context and the significance of the Letter of the 
Holy Father on Americanism has by this time been pretty 
well threshed out, and one of the notable things of these days 
of ultra freedom of thought is to witness the wonderful una- 
nimity of assent that has been given to the words of the Holy 
Father. There has not been one dissenting voice, and it must 
be extremely comforting to him at the close of his pontificate 
to see the spirit of unity as well of adhesion to the Holy See 
that prevails throughout the church. 


~~ 
> 





A pontifical letter generally has a two-fold purpose. While 
it sets up danger-signals at the pitfalls, it also points out and 
clearly defines the road. On this point there will be read with 
a great deal of interest the luminous statement from Father 
Cuthbert, O.S.C., one of the leading essayists in England, 
which we have printed in this number under the caption 
“With the Thinkers.” 
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The flurry over the ordination of Dr. Briggs has passed, but 
the agitation over the inspiration of Holy Scripture will go on 
among religious non-Catholics, with the result that the number 
who will find the position of Protestantism, when it stakes 
everything on an infallible Bible, untenable will increase day by 
day. Next year we shall be gathering them into the true fold. 

RN See AT 

The situation in Cuba is becoming complicated. A serious 
outbreak of any kind just now will inevitably result sooner or 
later in annexation. It is becoming a problem of considerable 
magnitude to get the remnants of the Cuban army off the field. 











COMMANDER JAMES DOUGLASS J. KELLEY, U.S.N. 


CATHOLIC OFFICERS IN THE ARMY AND THE 


NAVY. 


COMMANDER JAMES DOUGLASS J. KELLEY, U.S.N. 


The ability of Commander Kelley has received recognition by 
his appointment upon many important boards and commissions. 
Among others have been the Board of Inspectors of Foreign 
Ships, Board of Ships’ Boats, Naval Inspector of Merchant 
Steamers, senior member of Board of Auxiliary Vessels for war 
purposes during the last war. How well he acquitted himself 
in this work is too well known to need any other reference 
than the record of the vessels selected by the board to aid 
the navy in their work. He was also a member of the court- 
martial that tried and convicted Chaplain McIntyre for conduct 
detrimental to the service. _ 

It needs but a glance at the naval record given below to 
recognize that Commander Kelley, of the U. S. N., has been 
a very busy officer, and while it may cause wonder among 
those unacquainted with Mr. Kelley, to those who have seen 
the expeditious manner in which he transacts business routine 
and performs his many duties, it is no surprise that in such a 
full and busy life the commander has found time to contribute so 
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extensively to the literary world. In 1881 he was prize essayist 
and gold medalist at the United States Naval Institute. He is 
the author of “The Question of Ships” (12mo), “ American 
Yachts” (4to), ““A Desperate Chance,” “Typical Yachts,’’ 
“Armored Vessels,” “ Monthly Pilot-Chart,” “ Proceedings of 
Courts-Martial and Boards,” “The Story of Coast Defence,” 
“ American Men of War,” etc. 

James Douglass Jerold Kelley was born in New York City 
on December 25, 1847, was educated in the New York private 
and public schools, and at Seton Hall College from 1858 to 1862. 
He was appointed at large by President Lincoln, and entered 
the U. S. Naval Academy October 5, 1864, from which he 
graduated in 1868. 

His first assignment was with the European squadron, where 
during the year he did duty in turn on the Ticonderoga, the 
flagship Franklin, the Richmond, and the Girard. Promoted to 
ensign in 1869, he was assigned to equipment duty at the 
Navy-yard in New York, and in 1870 he was on signal duty at 
Fort Whipple, Virginia. Having qualified as signal officer, he 
was ordered as such to the Pacific station and had charge of a 
party in the Darien survey. Promoted to master in 1872 and 
to lieutenant in 1873, he was assigned to the Fro/ic, the port- 
admiral’s ship at New York, which brought from the north 
the survivors of the Polaris arctic exploration ship. After a 
short service on torpedo duty at Newport he made a cruise on 
the Congress to the coast of Africa, was invalided home, and 
after duty on the J/innesota was made executive officer of the 
nautical school-ship S?. Mary's. In 1879 he was assigned to 
special duty on the Great Lakes, and the following year ap- 
pointed to the Hydrographic Office. In 1881 his assignments 
were, respectively, the zpsic to the West Indies, ordnance 
duty, and command of the experimental battery at Annapolis- 
From Annapolis he was assigned as secretary to the Rear Ad- 
miral on the Despatch, the President’s yacht, and from 1882 to 
1893 he was respectively assigned to torpedo duty, Judge Ad- 
vocate General's office, South Atlantic station, North Atlantic 
station, receiving-ship S¢. Lowzs. 

He was promoted to lieutenant-commander June, 1893, and 
during the years from 1893-1897 was assigned to the Cincinnatt, 
Texas, Richmond, and again to the Zexas, of the North Atlan- 
tic squadron. 

In 1898 he was assigned as aid to the commandant at Navy- 
yard, New York, and was promoted to commander in March,1899. 
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WHAT THE THINKERS SAY. 


CATHOLICISM AND NATIONAL CHARACTER. 
(Father Cuthbert, O.SF.C., in the Weekly Register.) 


“ROME has spoken, the cause is finished.” With equal truth might it be 
said, “‘ Rome has spoken, the cause is begun.” For the judgments of the Holy 
See have usually this characteristic, that whilst defining or guarding against 
error, they point to the way of growing truth; and what before was a vague, 
hesitating movement now becomes a definite advance. 

Rome has ever been life-giving in its judicial utterances, at least in that 
higher sphere of religious politics which concern the inner life of the Church, 
In its dealings with secular governments, in what might be called its foreign 
policy, history has not always witnessed to the wisdom of Papal policy. Eng- 
lishmen will never be found to approve, for example, of the action of those 
pre-Reformation Popes who flooded English benefices with Italian clerics, 
much to the disgust of the nation. Neither does the policy of St. Pius V. in 
regard to Elizabeth seem to have been based on the soundest statesmanship. 
But, in that higher sphere which concerns the guardianship of the Faith and 
of the moral life of Christendom, Rome has never failed to enlighten and 
strengthen whenever she has intervened. 

In the Letter to the Americans, the Holy Father has dealt with a vital 
question concerning the future of the Church, especially in English-speaking 
countries—the question, broadly speaking, as to how far Catholicism may 
identify itself with national life. It may be taken as an axiom that the Church 
cannot convert the nations without absorbing into itself whatever is good in 
the character and manner of life of the nations. For all good comes from God, 
but is manifested in various ways, amongst various peoples: every nation has 
some distinctive character or moral quality, which is a revelation in thé natural 
order of the very life of God Himself. No nation possesses all the moral 
qualities in an eminent degree, but every nation in the best days of its power 
manifests some particular moral quality in a heroic degree. The wonderful 
power of self-sacrifice, inherent in the French people, is balanced among the 
Anglo-Saxons by a deep sense of individual responsibility. Our English love 
of liberty, again, is met, if we are truly informed, by a genuine spirit of 
fraternity amongst the S/avs. Whocan say how much the Catholic Church 
owes to the simple joyousness in the beauties of nature so deeply ingrained in 
the Southern nations? Now, the Church, as the unifying factor amongst the 
nations, must absorb into itself all these various national qualities, and must ex- 
clude none; or, to put it in another way, the Church must include all nations, 
not merely as geographical extensions, but as moral entities: that is to say, the 
Church must include in the economy of its social life a capacity to admit into 
itself the national habits and characteristics of every nation under the sun, in 
so far as these habits and characteristics are not opposed to the teaching of 
Christ. For we repeat, in such habits and characteristics of nations, as also, in- 
deed, of individuals, the infinite life of God is manifested, as in a panorama of 
natural revelation. Wherever, then, the Church is planted, it must identify it- 
self with whatever is good in the national life and exclude nothing. But here 
comes the difficulty. In identifying itself with the national life the Church 
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may never surrender that universal character which she has as the guardian of 
the one Divine revelation regarding faith or morals; neither can she allow the 
essential unity of the Church as the divinely ordained kingdom of God on earth 
to be obscured by any exclusive nationalism. The Church must identify itself 
with all the nations, but in subordination to its own essential and visible unity. 

To maintain this essential unity whilst identifying itself with all the nations 
is the never-sleeping problem which confronts the Papacy: a problem which 
at the present moment is making itself acutely felt, in face of the wonderful 
advance of Catholicism in English-speaking countries. 

The Catholics of English-speaking nations feel that they have to plant 
the good seed of the Faith in native soil; that they must identify Catholic life 
with the life of the nation. They feel that hitherto they have been regarded, 
and indeed have regarded themselves, too much as distinct from the nation at 
large; that they have too often adopted manners, and customs, and modes of 
thought alien to their own national character, opposed to the spirit of their 
own people. These things have given to Catholicism a foreign aspect; and the 
need of altering this state of things has for some time past been keenly felt 
among all ranks of the community. Now it is obvious that in this endeavor to 
blend national life with Catholicism there are various dangers to be avoided. 
An exclusive nationalism which would divide Catholicism into unsympathetic 
units and destroy practically, if not in theory, the solidarity of the Church, 
is ever to be guarded against. But English-speaking Catholics are not 
likely to listen for a moment to any argument that tends to destroy the Im- 

erial unity of Catholicism. The history of Anglicanism in our own country, 
and that of Gallicanism across the Channel, are effective danger-signals against 
any such policy. It is not the destruction of this Imperial unity, but its con- 
solidation that we seek. And we are convinced that the blending of Catholi- 
cism with the national life of the English-speaking peoples is one of the best 
guarantees that the unity of the Church will be strengthened and increased in 
the near future. There is much in common between the political temper of 
the English-speaking race and that of Catholicism. Both found their policy 
upon unwritten constitutions, both jealously guard the rights of the individual 
in the commonwealth, both inspire intense loyalty towards those in authority. 
With such common attributes—more intimate than those which bind together 
the Church and any other race—English national life should enter easily into 
harmonious relationship with the life of Catholicism. 

The difficulties arise, not from the intrinsic principles of Catholicism on the 
one hand, nor even from the intrinsic principles of English character on the 
other; but from this fact chiefly, that the English race is deeply antagonistic to 
anything it cannot blend or harmonize with its own character and aspiration; 
and for a long time past, more especially since the Catholic revival, Catholicism 
has come to the English people clothed in a strange national garb, French or 
Italian. I do not say it could have been otherwise under the circumstances: 
I only record the fact. In the enthusiasm for the Catholic spirit found in the 
Latin countries, much of the nationalism of these countries has been imported 
into our own life, putting us at times unnecessarily in antagonism with the 
life of our own people. Religious communities, for example, bring with them 
the system and customs of other lands, and insist upon keeping to those cus- 
toms evenin the schools in which our youth is educated. The text-books in 
our seminaries have been imported from abroad, and bear the impress of the 
intellectual character of the nation they come from. Our piety has been fed 
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almost exclusively upon books “translated from the French” or “ founded 
upon the Italian.” These things, of course, had to be in the beginning, when 
Catholics were but as a scattered and homeless race, but these things must not 
be in the future: Catholicism must be rooted in the soil, it must ally itself in 
England with all that is good in the English national character and habits of 
mind, and in the outward life of the English people. 

When St. Gregory sent St. Augustine to convert the Anglo-Saxons, he 
bade the Apostle not to destroy the national customs, but to consecrate them, 
and use them for religious purposes. It would have been well if all other 
missionaries had kept this precept in view when they set forth to reconvert 
England to the Faith. Some of them have, indeed, done so, and have thus 
begun the process of naturalizing the Church amongst our countrymen. 
Thus the Fathers of the Society of Jesus have done pioneer work with their 
text-books of philosophy. The English Benedictines have ever been a stand- 
ing memorial of the blending of English character with religious life. 
Amongst my own religious brethren, the Guild of St. Anthony, for alleviating 
the hunger of the poor, is an attempt to nationalize practical Catholic devotion. 
The institution of Catholic centres at the universities was still more eminently 
an advance in the right direction. Most noteworthy of all, however, has been 
the effort made by Cardinal Manning and others to deal with that most press- 
ing of our national problems, the condition of the working-class. Indeed, the 
last few years have seen the beginning of strenuous endeavors thus to plant 
Catholicism in the very soil of English character, and the effect is already be- 
coming manifest in the growing respect with which Catholicism is regarded by 
the country at large, and in the lessening of the popular prejudice that to be a 
Catholic you must cease to be an Englishman. But the work thus begun needs 
to be still more vigorously continued. There are yet amongst us many to 
whom Catholicism seems to include the negation of national character, at least 
in so far asit is English. To men of this way of thinking’ the raising of the 
national Cathedral of Westminster—the fit symbol of Catholicism moulded by 
English minds and hands—is little less than a blasphemy. They would prefer 
that we looked towards Notre Dame of Paris, or the Duomo of Florence, and 
worshipped at a distance. So long as there are Catholics amongst us who view 
with distrust our own national character, Catholicism will never gain its due 
position amongst the English people. Fortunately, they are becoming less in 
number year by year, yet they are capable of doing much mischief to the 
Church whilst they remain. In all these matters the Letter of the Pope to the 
Americans has laid down the rule to be followed. In faith there must be un- 
deviating unity ; in discipline there must be one source of authority, the Holy 
See, which alone has the ultimate right to determine the opportune moment for 
the introduction of new laws or the modification of old ones. In matters of 
national custom and habit, which are not opposed to the laws of the Church, 
the Holy See commends a loyal acceptance. Above all, the Holy See would 
have us bend our energies to the solving of those actual religious and social 


problems that confront us amongst our own people and at the present time. 

With these principles to guide us, English Catholics need not fear to go 
forward in the good work of blending Catholicism with their national character 
and interests, thus solving in their own persons the much vexed question of 
Church and State. Only when we do this shall we be in a position to demand 
that general acceptance by the English people of Catholic unity for which we 
all hope and pray. We must bring Catholicism home to the nation before 
the nation will accept Catholicism. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


JNDER the patronage of the Right Rev. Charles E. McDonnell, D.D., 
U the Metropolitan Truth Society was recently organized in the borough of 
Brooklyn, New York City. Its objects are: 

1, To assist in the dissemination of Catholic truth. 

2. To correct erroneous and misleading statements in reference to Catholic 
doctrine and morals, and to refute calumnies against the Catholic religion. 

3. To secure the publication of articles promoting a knowledge of Catholic 
affairs, such as news of Catholic colleges, institutions, and societies, extracts 
from Catholic magazines and periodicals, synopses of Catholic sermons and 
lectures, and translations of interesting articles in foreign Catholic publications. 

4. To stimulate a desire for higher education among the Catholic laity, and 
the circulation and reading of standard Catholic literature. 

The society is made up of an executive board and corresponding and asso- 
ciate members, all of whom are pledged to promote these objects. The work 
of the society is directed by an executive board under the guidance of the 
society’s officers, assisted by committees appointed by the president, the Rev. 
William F. McGinnis, D.D. The main office is at 225 Sixth Avenue, Brooklyn, 
NY, 

The corresponding members are Catholic journalists in sympathy with 
the society’s objects. Their duty is to forward to the society all serious hostile 
comment on the Catholic Church, and to do all in their power te secure the in- 
sertion in the columns of their own papers of matter sent out by the society. 

The associate members are practical Catholics—men and women who 
agree to advance the aims of the society by all means in their power; by as- 
sisting it financially, and by contributing, when called upon, such original arti- 
cles, refutations, and translations from foreign publications as, in the opinion of 
the executive board, would be available for publication. The associates are 
recognized as most valuable active workers, and the executive board will be 
glad to receive suggestions from them, and to be kept informed by them of any 
movement or line of work which, in their opinion, might be worthy of the 
society’s attention. 

While the society has not imposed any obligatory dues, all members are 
expected to send to the treasurer, at their convenience, a subscription of not 


less than five dollars per annum. 
ok * cS 


Right Rev. Monsignor Loughlin, D.D., of Philadelphia, was the recipient 
of distinguished honors on the occasion of his silver jubilee. The Alumni As- 
sociation of the College of the Propaganda attended the celebration, together 
with prominent representatives of the clergy from many dioceses of the United 
States. The reception in Horticultural Hall, given by the Catholic Reading 
Circles, was a noteworthy event for the large attendance of the members, an 
elaborate musical programme, and several notable addresses. 

The chairman of the reception was Rev. Walter P. Gough. On the stage, 
besides the jubilarian, were Archbishop Ryan; Bishop Moore, of St. Augustine ; 
Bishop Shanley, of Fargo, N. D.; Bishop Howley, of St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
and a number of other clergymen. In the audience were Bishop-elect Shana- 
han, Vicar-General Koch, administrator of Harrisburg, and a number of local 
and visiting priests. 
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Rev. Walter P. Gough made the opening address, in which he referred to 
the happy event in the life of the director of the movementin Philadelphia. His 
silver jubilee interests not only the people and priests of this city, but also our 
Holy Father himself, who in recognition of his talents and services to Holy 
Church has raised him to the rank of a domestic preiate. It might be asked: 
What has he done for the Reading Circles? But it would be, better to ask 
what has he not done? He has given his time, his talents, and his energy un- 
sparingly. 

Miss Kate C. McMenamin, president of the Union, made an address. The 
Reading Circles were there, she said, full of joy and gladness to offer their con- 
gratulations. Referring to his new dignity, she said: ‘“Clothed in royal gar- 
ments, what have we to offer? We have fond remembrances of a cottage on 
the banks of Lake Champlain which is a monument of his perseverance. May 
the silver chains of the present be linked with the golden ones of the future! 
Right Rev. Monsignor, we gladly welcome you to the vacant chair of our late 
spiritual director, the Rev. James F. Loughlin, D.D.” 

Dr. Loughlin replied in his usual happy vein. He said in substance that he 
had heard that it was the dress that made the man, but he never believed it until 
now. After the annual sessions they had usually dispensed ice-cream; now 
they were giving taffy, but after the reception they would no doubt resume 
operations at the old stand. ‘ The work of the Reading Circles,” he continued, 
‘has been done by yourselves. I had only to spur youon. The ladies took up 
the work, not with the wild enthusiasm of New York (looking at a group of 
New York priests), but with the quiet conservatism of the Quaker City. We 
don’t all keep at it. Some of us graduate. The young ladies either go to the 
convent or get married. So with me. A younger set of men, better qualified, 
are stepping into my place. There are circles I hardly ever see, except at these 
rallies, they are so well taken care of by their own spiritual directors. They 
relieve me and at the same time deprive me of a pleasure, except when I get a 
special invitation, which I sometimes never get, and sometimes when I get, cannot 
accept. The Reading Circle has become a feature of religious life. Some men 
think the ladies are not much good. Keep quiet in the church, said St. Paul; go 
home and ask your husbands about religion. You young ladies would have to 
go home and ask your brothers. Now the lady of the family has a corner in 
religion and the men have to acknowledge this. 

“ A couple of years ago I met a very new woman. She had outgrown all 
religious superstitions and even the Lord Himself. She asked me about a certain 
authoress, and I said I had nouse for any woman with no religion. She thought 
that rather personal. She thought ladies had no more use for religion than 
men. But she has, It is the duty of the mother to teach religion. The Holy 
Father himself cannot accomplish as much as a mother. The women must 
therefore be thoroughly educated. Not-only in school, but after it. Not only as 
girls, butas women. All have received a good school education, but they have 
been educated as girls. They are now in the world and see things in a different 
light. Difficult questions will be put to you which must be answered. If no 
other good comes from the Reading Circle Union, it has brought about a closer 
union between the flock and the shepherd. We were not in existence two years 
(as Reading Circles) when priests complained that the young ladies were poking 
questions at them. You poked a great many at me. The archbishop will ac- 
knowledge that I spent more time on you than on him. You kept me burning 
the midnight oil. But it did me lots of good. I have all that information on the 
end of my tongue and there are very few questions left. 

“ Another good of the Reading Circle Union is that you meet each other. 
Iam proud of that. You meet each other and find those you meet pretty good. 
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The trouble had been that your circle of friendship had been so restricted. 
There was a prophecy that the movement would drop through, that not a young 
lady cared a straw for more than five or six other young ladies. In order to be 
powerful you must have an organization. The circle is powerful in the parish, 
the union is powerful in the city.” The monsignor concluded with an exhorta- 
tion to continued interest. 

* * * ss 

The Catholic Summer-School, which in its early days had Monsignor 
Loughlin as a most energetic president, was represented by Very Rev. James P, 
Kiernan, V.G., of Rochester; Rev. Morgan M. Sheedy, of Altoona, Pa.; Rev. 
Thomas McMillan, C.S.P., of the Paulist Fathers, New York City. On behalf 
of the Summer-School trustees Very Rev. James P. Kiernan made an address, 
saying in part that the Reading Circle and Summer-School movements are both 
educational. ‘1 don’t know why I should be called on unless because the cot- 
tage of Rochester, a little town of Northwestern New York, is a close neighbor 
of the Philadelphia cottage. We can sit on our porch and converse with those 
of Philadelphia. 1 am sure you will appreciate a few words from the president 
of the Summer-School, Rev. M. J. Lavelle.” Here Father Kiernan read a letter 
from Father Lavelle, acknowledging the receipt of an invitation to speak on this 
occasion and paying tribute to “the indefatigable, zealous, and illustrious 
spiritual director of the Philadelphia Union.” 

After reading the letter Father Kiernan uncovered a handscme solid silver 
pitcher, the gift of the trustees of the Summer-School. 

Bishop Shanley made a witty address. ‘1 dislike to appear before the 
ladies of the Reading Circles,” he said. ‘‘ 1 am a Western man, a man of plain 
speech, and call a spade a spade, a doctor a doctor, and a monsignor a mon- 
signor. Father Lavelle left one adjective for me—the irresistible Dr. Loughlin, 
If you never more see me you know the reason why. The reason you see me 
now is because of the deep affection I have forthe man you honor. I am glad 
to know the impression he has made on the young people. I am as proud of 
this occasion as Dr. Loughlin himself, and he is as proud as a peacock,” 

Father Gough suggested that the occasion would be incomplete without 
some expression from Archbishop Ryan. The archbishop said that the scene 
was pleasing as a manifestation of gratitude to the leader of the Reading Circles 
—to the one who had done so much to cultivate a taste for literature among the 
young ladies of this city. ‘‘ I scarcely hoped the movement would be a success,” 
said his grace, “‘ but the ladies came to love the work and take a deep interest 
init. The movement is doing a great service to the church. This is a reading 
age. You have got to meet those outside the church and talk with: them on 
various questions. A great deal of good oan be done by the educated laity— 
more than by the bishops and priests. If subjects of interest and importance 
come up for consideration and if you Catholic young ladies cannot give the an- 
swers, prejudices will be confirmed.” 

Here the archbishop made allusion to the work they had given their leader 
—work that had trespassed on the time required for his duties as chancellor. 
“But he was doing good for the church,” continued the archbishop, “and I was 
willing to answer an application for a dispensation now andthen. You should 
feel grateful not only for what you have learned, but because you have acquired 
a taste for study.” 

He then spoke of the fearlessness with which the true Catholic can approach 
all scientific questions without danger to the faith, and he exhorted them. so to 
study as to be able to defend their faith and those of their sex who have been 
calumniated, such as Mary, Queen of Scots, and Joan of Arc. 

* * *x 


Arrangements are now under way for a grand excursion party, starting on 
July 8, from New York City to Lake Champlain, to attend the opening week of 
the Champlain Summer-School. As the number of tickets will be limited, an 
early application should be sent for circulars of information before June 20 to D. 
J. O’Conor, Manager, 123 East Fiftieth Street, New York City. Reduced rates 
are guaranteed which cannot be secured at any other time. 

Applications for copies of the Summer-School prospectus should also be sent 
to the same address. M. C. M. 








